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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Present State of Colombia. By an Or- 
FICER, late in the Colombian Service. 
8vo. pp. 336. London, 1827. Murray. 

So. new a feature in the political face of the 

world as the independence of the South 

American States has necessarily caused much 

of individual and national attention to be 

paid to their resources, their jurisprudence, 
and to their further holding that rank among 
nations, to which their spirited exertions for 
freedom have so lately exalted them. Nor 
in acommercial sense have they been over- 
looked: the many advantages to be derived 
from their local situation and internal con- 
sumption, have excited European interest, 
and, combined with their warlike position, 
have turned on them the eyes of every neigh- 
bouring and distant power, and have aroused 
the trading enterprise of those states, whose 
aim and end is to increase their commerce 
by the opening of an advantageous and 
lucrative market for their goods. With this 
knowledge, many have embarked in stu- 
pendous speculations, and although conside- 
rable success has attended some, others have 
failed, more from the lack of a due experi- 
ence of the country and its inhabitants than 
from any want of spirited exertion. A pub- 
lication combining much knowledge with 
amusing detail,—a retrospect of actions with 

a statement of present facts—cannot fail to 

be desired not only by the politician, the 

warrior, and the merchant, but by those who, 
apart from interested motives, love to trace 
wisdom and delight in possessing it. Such 

a publication, long wanted, is now presented 

to the public, and contains not only a suc- 

Cinct account of the present state of Colom- 

bia, but narrates the principal events of its 

revolutionary war, and the expeditions fitted 
out in England to assist in its emancipation. 

In exemplifying Colombia’s present state, the 

author embraces its constitution, financial and 

commercial laws, revenue expenditure, and 
public debt, agriculture, mines, mining, and 
other associations; and with the volume is 
given a map exhibiting the mountains, rivers, 
departments, and provinces, The first chap- 
ter contains a brief though luminous history 
of the memorable struggle, which at last 
ended in the discomfiture of European autho- 
rity and the establishment of a free and inde- 
pendent mode of government. Our author’s 
°pening remarks, relative to the olden system 
ie when Colombia was under Spanish 

lance, are so correct, that we cannot 
forbear quoting them :— 

weit ae settlers in the Spanish colonies 

a b . = and enterprising adventurers 

tries 4 ¥ ueved the conquest ot those coun- 

- Accustomed to the habits of careless- 





ness and dissipation, induced by a life of 
continued hardship and danger, they had 
neither industry to cultivate the soil, nor pa- 
tience to await the slow returns of commerce. 
Incited by the desire of immediate wealth, 
the precious metals were the only objects of 
their search, the only stimulants to their acti- 
vity. The government of Spain, imitating 
the example of its subjects, and allured by 
the dazzling prospects of wealth thus sudden- 
ly unfolded to its view, claimed a portion of 
the spoil, and encouraged, by its regulations, 
the continuance of a system so lucrative to 
the individuals immediately concerned in it, 
but so detrimental to the general interests of 
both the conquerors and the conquered. The 
whole system of the colonial policy of Spain 
originated in this spirit, and the restrictions 
and disabilities under which the colonies so 
long laboured, were the result of the rapacity 
and jealousy which it engendered. 

‘The Spaniards found the inhabitants of 
the countries they invaded collected in po- 
pulous cities and considerably advanced in 
civilization. A mild system of treatment 
might have converted them into faithful al- 
lies, or useful dependents : but, instead of 
attempting any eonciliatory~measures, they 
attacked them without provocation, and sa- 
crificed them without remorse. Those who 
escaped the sword were made use of as the 
implements of avarice, with such an unfeel- 
ing and prodigal barbarity, that they sank un- 
der the hardships imposed upon them, with a 
rapidity which astomshed even their ruthless 
oppressors. In the islands, not a vestige of 
the original inhabitants remains: and it is 
probable that many regions of the continent 
suffered the same extreme of depopulation, 
as the insatiable thirst of their new masters 
for the precious metals subjected them to se- 
verer tasks, and labours more destructive to 
the human frame. Occasional symptoms of 
remorse were, indeed, exhibited by the Spa- 
nish government; and, in the moments. of 
compunction, regulations, dictated by huma- 
nity, were framed for the protection of the 
wretched natives: but in regions so remote 
from the seat of legislation, these salutary 
laws became too often ineffectual, when op- 
posed to the interests of the resident op- 
pressor. 

‘The Spanish government founded its 
claims to its new possessions on the right of 
conquest. Equally regardless of their inter- 
ests and their distresses, it parcelled them out 
amongst the conquerors; and, eager to make 
them subservient to the immediate purposes 
of revenue, claimed a portion of the profits 
of the new possessor, and exacted from the 
wretched native a tribute, wrung from the 


| hard-earned wages of his toil.’ 








‘When Spain first acquired possession of 
her American settlements, she was the only 
manufacturing country in Europe, and the 
produce of her industry was sufficient to an- 
swer their growing demand, and to purchase 
the commodities which flowed in upon her’ 
from the newly-discovered world. It might 
have been expected that her population, in- 
vigorated by this reciprocation of advantage, 
would have increased in number and in 
wealth, in proportion with the growth of her 
colonies, and that her government would 
have received as great an increase of strength 
and power from these acquisitions as other 
states have derived from a similar source. 

‘In little more, however, than a century 
from the first discovery of America, Spain 
exhibited a spectacle which demonstrated to 
the world how little a sudden influx of wealth 
conduces to the greatness and prosperity of a 
kingdom, if unaccompanied by rere 
ing habits of industry among its people.’ 

his oppressive system continued without 
much intermission until near the end of the 
eighteenth century, when revolutionary move- 
ments against the mother country were per- 
ceptible in several of the provinces ; but it 
was reserved for Miranda, a native of Carac- 
cas, to light the torch of liberty, and to bring 
to his arduous task much talent and more 
perseverance. We cannot follow our author 
through his account of this great man’s ex- 
ploits and life,—from him, Bolivar and other 
heroes, first imbibed the love of freedom, and, 
by his example, were taught to despise that 
power under which their forefathers had so 
long groaned. We pass over much of in- 
teresting information, respecting the various 
battles fought between the patriots and the roy- 
alists, and arrive at a memoir of Simon Boli- 
var, which we give, being well aware that, to 
the generality of our readers, it will be ac- 
ceptable :— 

‘Simon Bolivar is descended from one of 
the richest Creole families of the province of 
Caraccas: he was born about the year 1780, 
and, by an indulgence rarely granted at that 
time by the court of Spain to its South Ame- 
rican subjects, was sent to Europe for the 
completion of his education. Ilaving spent 
some time at Madrid for that purpose, he af- 
terwards visited great part of Europe, and, 
in his twenty-third year, returned to Vene- 
zuela, with a mind enlightened bya familiarity 
with the liberal institutions of the age, and 
indignant at the degraded condition of his 
native country. The attempts of Miranda to 
liberate the South American colonies from 
the yoke of Spain, affording the opportunity, 
shortly after his return, for an avowal of his 
sentiments, and a display of that ardent love 


| of freedom and devotion to the welfare of his 
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country which have so conspicuously marked 
his subsequent career, he hastened to enrol 
himself under his banners; and, at the com- 
mencement of his public life, set his country- 
men a glorious example of disinterested pa- 
triotism, by the mauumission of his slaves, 
and the sacrifice of his patrimonial wealth to 
the sacred cause in which he had embarked. 

‘After the defeat and death of Miranda, 
the hopes of the patriots of \ enezuela were 
fixed almost exclusively upon Bolivar, and 
he was appointed to the command of their 
armies, and invested with provisional pow- 
ers, Which conferred on him the most abso- 
lute authority: fourteen years have now 
elapsed since he was first intrusted with tuis 
important charge, and during the whole of 
that time he has been engaged in unwearied 
efforts to secure the independence of his 
country—an object which he has pursued 
with a zeal and steady perseverance, of which 
history affords but few examples. 

‘tle was not bred to the profession of 





arms; but the activity of his niuind, and the | 


ardour with which he embraced a military 


lie, supplied the want of a more regular edu- | 


cation, and enabled him to acquire as much 
tactical knowledge as was requisite for the 
state of warfare in which he was engaged. 
During the eariy part of his martial career, 


the army of the independents met, indeed, | 


with many reverses, which were as much at- 
tributed to the incapacity of its commander, 
as to the skil! or bravery of its opponents ; 


but he soon remedied these defects, and, for ! 
the last seven years, the Colombian army has | 
never been beaten when he has commanded | 


itin person. Le has had, hitherto, more op- 
portunity of displaying his military, than his 
poliucal talent; indeed, the department of 
government which would aflord opportunity 
for the exercise of the latter quality, 1s one in 


which he seems little auxions to engage, and | 


the few attempts he has made at legislation 


have certainly not been eminently successful. | 


‘The actions of Bolivar have been the 
theme of such exagyverated eulogy, beth in 
his own country and in Luroy e, that it be- 


“4 “4 
comes alimost un invidious task to speak ol 


him in terms of ordinary praise; but this zeal 
of his admirers in some measure defeats its 
own object, for, by ranking him with the first 
captains and most sailiul legislators of an- 


clent or mcaernd times, they force compar 


sons upon the world, which detract from his , 
real merits, and are inturious to his hard- | 


* - . ” « oe ° 
earned fame. Ile is neithera Napoleon in 


war, nor a Washington in council: but his 


services have been the most important and 


essential that ever man had the good fortune 


~ 


to render to his country. 


‘When the fortunes of the patriots were at 
the lowest ebb, and under circumstances 











cessary to know the people with whom he | is a great eulogist of his becf-and-water diet, 
has had to deal, and the country which has | and imagines that it enabled him to support 
been the scene of his operations; for a greay/ a more than ordinary degree of fatigue: I 
part of his followers had scarcely passed t!:2| have myself tried it for some months, but 
confines of civilization, and many even of have by no means formed so favourable an 
those, who, from their superior education and | opinion of it. Being of a tolerably good 
habits of life, might have been expected to! constitution, it never produced any injurious 
co-operate with his views, were as often his | effects upon me, but I have seen hundreds 
rivals as his coadjutors ; nothing, therefore, | die under it; and 1 must confess, that I my- 
but a firmness and decision of character] self feel in better health and more invigora- 
| which has rarely been equalled, and never| ted, when I have taken a good beefsteak, 
| surpassed, could have enabled him to contro} with all its regular appurtenances, anda pint 
| the various passions brought by the revolu- of wine, ina coffee-house in London, than I 
| tionary ferment into a state of unusual and | ever did after having partaken of the finest 
| dangerous excitement, and give them a diree- | bullock or the purest stream which ever 
| tion beneficial to the public interest. The ! fed or flowed in the forests of South Ame- 
| necessity, likewise, of encouraging or keeping | rica.’ 7 _ 
| in awe, by his presence, the different parts of | The sufferings of the British who joined 
the extensive country subject to his com- the patriot cause, are detailed with much ef- 
/mand, and the difficulty of traversing the! fect. But few of the survivors now remain 
| plains and mountains, im which the traveller in the Colombian service, yet it appears, that 
| is exposed to every extreme of climate, and | although many of the expeditions fitted out 
‘the commander obliged to share the hard-| from England failed in their most important 
ships of the meanest soldier, compelled him | points, much aid was rendered by those gal- 
| to lead, during the whole of the revolutionary | lant men who arrived at the seat of action. 
war, so laborious a life, that, had he not been { We shall now turn our attention to the sta- 
‘gifted by nature with extraordinary powers, | tistical portion of the work, which is clearly, 
both of body and mind, he must have sunk | and we doubt not, correctly written :— 
| under the fatigues which he has undergone. ‘Each department sends four senators to 
| fy the ability and energy he has displayed | the senate, or upper house of the legislature, 
_ in the difficult cireumstances in which he has | and the provinces the number of representa- 
| been placed, he has acquired a wonderful | tives to the lower house determined by the 
/ ascendancy over all classes of his country- , article of the constitution already cited. The 
men; some few, indeed, of the persons who | present number of representatives is about 
were opposed to him, in the civil troubles} one hundred. The congress is directed by 
which existed during the early part of the re- | the constitution to hold one session in every 
volution, may still regard him with a jealous | year, to commence on the second of January, 
| eye, but the greater part of the chieftains en- | and continue, if nothing extraordinary oc- 
| tertain for him the most cordial and enthusi-| curs, for ninety days; when, however, any 
| astic esteem, and the soldiery and people | particular occurrence may render it necessary, 
| look up to him with sentiments little short of | the session may be prolonged for thirty days 
licligious veneration. lbolivar, therefore,| more. During the session, the senators and 
| stands quite alone at the head of the Colom- | represeitatives receive nine dollars per day for 
bian government, nor can any person in the | their maintenance, and for each Colombian 
republic be considered as occupying even the | league (about three English miles) that the 
second place: Vaez, Marino, Urdaneta, Ber- , provinces im which they reside are distant 
mudez, Santander, Montilla, and other ge- | from the capital, they are allowed a dollar 
nerals, are men of undoubted courage, and | and a-half for travelling expenses. The dis- 
/ some of them possess cultivated understand- | tance from Bogota to Angostura is four hun- 
ings and polished manners; but beyond the | dred and twenty leagues, to Cumana four 
province! in which they were born, or in | hundred and twenty-five, to Guayaquil three 
which they have acquired an interest by mili- | hundred and fiity, and to Carth .gena three 
tary command, they are altogether destitute hundred leagues : these allowaulces amount, 
of influence. Paez, for instance, is as little | therefore, altogether, to a considerable sum. 
thought of in New Granada, or Santanderin} ‘The president of the republic receives an 
Venezuela, as either of them can be in any | annual salary of thirty thousand dollars, and 








| 
country of Europe. Till the government, | the vice-president, when acting as president 
therefore, is more firmly established, and the during the absence of the latter, or other 
people, by becoming more familiar with free- | temporary impediment to his discharge o% 
dom, feel a deeper interest in the support of | the otlice, receives eighteen thousanu de ilars, 
their new institutions. every thine depends ard an addition of SIX thousand wiieu he per- 
| upon Bolivar: he was one of the earliest cham- forms the duties of the executive power. 
| pions of his country’s independence ; he has | 


which would have sunk an ordinary mind | iirmly and couregcously maintained his post) whom receives a salary of six thousand dol- 


into despondence, he never despaired of ulti- 
, or suficred misfortune for a 
moment to disturb the equanimity and pa- 
ti nt courave by which he inspired confidence 
in the breasts of his countrymen, and infused | disturb the tranquillity of Colombia.’ 
the vigour and animaiion which lave led to 
so successful a result. To form, however, a 


mate success 


1 


correct estimate of his merits, and of the dif- | 


ficulty of the task he his performed. it is ne 


. 


] ’ ] 1 . } 1 xr Clerks ’ } S 
{ throuchout the arduous strugele, and all par- | tars, and their upper clerks cne thou and 
ae : a .. -% : By. . inrvee far rece ie 
‘by referring themselves to his arbitration in | Quiccs of secretary of war and of the navy are 
} 


the discussions which at present threaten to | united in the san2 person. | - 
‘The hich court of justice, which holds tts 


Captiuin Head’s Rouch Notes across the! <itti gs in the capital, to receive appeals 
‘ 


! ° | . . . a as ae 4S ? . ‘ .= : £f ££ - 
Vamipas, is Wius soention ‘<d:— from the inerior tribunals, consists Of wh 
‘in a late interesting and » ausing publi- | members, viz.: three’ judges and two fiscais, 
“on. L have observed that its catlantauthor | each of whom receives four thousand dollars 


‘There are five secreturics of state, each of 
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per annum. The judges of the superior 

courts established in diiferent parts of the 
country, to obviate the Inconventencies : aris- 
ing from the expense and delay attending the 
carrying of appca!s from the distant provinces 
to the capital, receive a salary of three thou- 
sand six hundred dollars. 

‘If to these sums are added the salaries of 
the officers of the customs, and other subor- 
dinate agents spread over so vast an extent of 
territory, it will be found that the expenses 
of the administration of this republican govern- 
ment are very heavy—owing, however, ra- 
ther to the necessity of having, under its pre- 
sent form, such a multitude of separate go- 
vernments, with each its petty administration, 
than to the exorbitance of the salary which 
any of its functionaries receive. 

‘ Great, however, as these expenses are, the 
cost of their military and naval establish- 

ments constitute still more formidable items 
of the national expenditure. The Colombian 
army has hitherto consisted of about thirty- 
three thousand men, viz.: twenty-six tlou- 
sand infantry, five thousand cavalry, and two 
thousand artillery ; but as one of the latest 
acts of the congress has decreed that the 
amount of the military force shall he taken 
into consideration every session, and regu- 
lated by the circumstances of the country, it 
may be supposed that they do not mean fper- 
manently to burden the country with the ex- 
pense of so large an establishment. By this 
act a great reduction has also been made in 
the number of generals and field- oflicers, and 
a regular system has been established for re- 
cruiting the army, which will put a stop to 
the arbitrary and oppressive measures resort- 
ed to during the war for filling its ranks; the 
whole male population between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty being now made subject 
to a conscription, by which one-fifth of the 
standing army will be replaced by ballot 
every year; the term of service, which may 
be either personal or by substitute, will be 
therefore five years. 

‘The nominal pay of the troops, for it was 
little better, had been during the war very 
high,—that of a private being ten dollars, 
and that of a colonel two hundred dollars a 
month, and the intermediate grades in the 
same proportion ; but during the session of 
last year, the congress considerably reduced 
it. The pay of the private is now six dollars 
a month, and that of all the other ranks has 
experienced a proportionate reduction; but 
even at present, considering the relative prices 
of labour and provisions, it is much higher 
than that of the troops of the greater part of 
the continental powers of Europe. It will be 
unfortunate for the country, if the continu- 
ance of hostilities and the fear of invasion 
oblige the government to keep up so large a 
force ; for at the present rat e of pay, that 
alone, independent of other expenscs, 
amounts to a sum little short of three mil- 
lions of dollars, or nearly half the amount of 
the revenue of the last year. The estimate 
of the whole expenses of the military esta- 
rpnper for the present year, amounts to 

1,803,296 dollars. During creat part volery 
time : that the war was carried on in the terri. 
tority of the republic, the necessities of the 
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government drove it frequently to the econo- 
mical expedient of altogether withholding the 
pay of this did very well whilst 
they were on active service, but when they 
came to lie in garrison, symptoms of discon- 
tent were soon manifested, and the mutinies 
which arose entirely from in the 
‘years 1822 and 1823, at Carthagena and 
Santa Martha, taught the government how 
dangerous it would be to trifle in future with 
a body of men who began to feel their own 
strength and importance. 

‘The ranks of the army are filled with In- 
dians, Negroes, and all intermediate races, 
some of which produce excellent soldiers, 
uniting the docility of the Indian with the 
more hardy constitution, and capability of 
bearing fatigue, which characterise the Negro 
and the Sambo: they are for the most part 
in a good state of discipline, and many of tfie 
regiments are capable of performing their 
evolutions with a steadiness and precision 
which would not disgrace any European re- 
ciment. When the whole of the Colombian 
army returns from Peru, it will present an 
efficient force, on which the country may rely 
with confidence for its deience; and _ its 
amount will admit of a number of troops be- 
ing brought to bear upon every part of the 
coast, sufficient io repel any force which the 


the troons: 
i 


thi S cause, 


present state of Spain will allow her to col- | 


lcet for the purpose of again attempting an 
invasion. In addition to the regular army, 
there is a militia, consisting of the whole 
male population between the ages of sixteen 
and forty; this force has been organised in 
some of the maritime towns, and put on a 
tolerably efficient footing: but in general, 
little has been done towards its formation, 
and no great reliance could be placed upon it. 

‘The navy of Colombia is one of her 
weakest points, notwithstanding the anxiety 
she has evinced to create a maritime force, 
and the sums she has lavished in the attempt. 
At its first formation by Admiral Brion, it 
consisted of a few brigs and schooners, man- 
ned principally by foreigners ; but the cir- 








cumstances of the Colombian government at | 


that time not allowing it to be very punctual 
in the payment of its seamen—a class of 
persons who are rather nice upon that point, 
—-they became disgusted with the service; 
and being for the most part English and An- 


| these, 


| tribunal. 


native of the United States, they were com- 
pletely defeated, and lost two of their cor- 
veties. This disgrace was afterwards in some 
measure retrieved by the capture of a Spanish 
corvette, the Ceres, off the island of Cuba, 
by a small squadron under the command of 
Colonel Beiluche, being the only service, I 
believe, their navy has ever rendered them on 
the ocean. The second loan they procures d 
in Engiand, again afforded them the means 
of increasing their navy, and as they seem to 
have thought that nothing was wanting but 
money and ships to render them a naval 
power, they immediately laid out a part of it 
in the pur chase, in Europe and North Ame- 
rica, of vessels nearly equal in force to a Bri- 
tish seventy-four. They have now in their 
ports two or three of this class of vessels— 
some corvettes, and several brigs and schoon- 
ers: but, unfortunately, there are not in the 
whole republic, sailors enough to man one of 
their large ships; and English and Anglo- 
American sailors being tired of the service, it 
is very probable that their newly purchased 
navy will lie in port till it falls to pieces, or 
becomes a prey to the worms.’ 

We wm ay aarepch recur to this interesting 
work, but should we not, we most earne stly 
and sincerely recommend it to the attention 
of our friends, as its contents are both impor- 
tant and instructive. 





Confessions of an Old Bache aia Post 8vo. 
pp. 371. London, i827. Colburn. 
WHOEVER this old bachelor may be, we he- 
sitate not to term lim one of the most enter- 
taining, instructive, and philosophical au- 
thors that has lately come before our critical 
To read his Confessions, after having 
waded through volumes of mediocre poetry, 
made-up voyages, and a romance or two, 
great in nonsense - improbability, is in- 
deed a treat, which, toa reviewer, Is invalu- 
able. Old as our je diode is, he has not yet 
forgotten feelings which are usually allied to 
youth; and bursts of passionate exclamation, 
glowing with fervid beauty, are often found 
among his pages. Allied to and mixed with 
is good sense, (worthy of being call- 
ed so,) and a vein of quaint and rich satire, 
which is admirably set off against portions of 
sober, yet exquisite reasoning. To declare 


that this volume will be popular, is to say the 


clo-Americans, they took every opportunity | 


of the arrival of a man of war of their res nec- 
tive nations in the ports of Colombia, to 
claim the protection of their national flag, 
and quit the service of the republic. 
a} 


The } 


ships which the Colombians had purchased | 


were also old and rotten, and proved a source 
of continual expense. 

‘At length, the loan raised in England by 
Don Fra neieed yond Zea, placing ‘them in 
rather better circumstances, they added three 
or four stout anna to their n: avy, and 
were emboldened to offer battle to the Spa- 
nish squadron, and attempt to prevent it 
from throwing supphes into Maracaybo, at 
that time held by Morales. In the action 


which en ued, ey were, howe ve . ove rT pow- 
ered by the supe rior force of th e Spai Lae : 
| ant i, sree. tan ding the gallant conduct of 


heir commander, Commodore Daniels, a 


out being 


least of it; for in it are contained sketches of 
character, which every-day occurrences con- 
firm as true, and the tact with which they are 
drawn is so admirably delicate, that the ori- 

ginals themselves mi: cht 1k: ugh at what they 
deemed the follies and foibles of o thers; with- 
aware that their pleasant risibility is 
at the expense of themselves. Nor are the 
Confessions devoid of tenderness,—many por 


‘tions of them abound with passages, in which 


so fervent a heart peeps forti 1, that we were 
more than once cheated into the belief that 
our Old Bachelor had but just assumed this 
coznomen, and that the garb of age befitted 
him not s o well as he imagined; but subse- 
quent observation made us change this opi- 
nion, for there is so much real feeling in 
‘l. —such crustiness and causticity of 
style,—such experience of life, and suc ( 
ont knowledge of the world, that if our au- 


h evi- 
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thor be a young man, we seen advise Pen. 
ren to-look to his laurels; or if an old one, 
would that all were equally wise. But it is 
tinie to introduce this worthy to our reader 
and by allowing him to speak for hims elf 
we are aware that the introduction will be 

nuch more perfect and naive than if we were | 
to perform the ceremonials necessary on such 
oc? aslo ns °-— 

‘Why is it that I am pensive in the heart 
of gaiety, dull amid all the bustle and energy 
of hfe, isolated among thousands? The 
answer is plain, easy, anc intelligibie. I am 
an old bachelor in the middle of London. | 
live on from day to day, and from year to 
year, in a horrb le monotonous routine, with- 
out possessing one single human object of 
solicitude, and as little cared for myself as | 
eare about others. 
many, disliked more 
hated one, and home d one. 


and de spised more still; 
Those whom it 





In my time, I have liked | 


| sceptic, 


bee possessed any charm for me. 
| 
| 


| ‘Let the young attend : 





bability, either from defects in education, 
from bad example, from want of inducement, 
from the comp sory pursuit of objects which 
the bent of their genius rejects, be placed in 
the same situation as myself. 

‘My misfortunes, or faults, have made me 
find pleasure in railing at things as they are : 
at Providence, and at man: at politics, 
morals, and religion. I have found gratifi- 
cation in indulging in these fits of wrath, 
perverseness, and contradiction, when nothing 
J have 
been an anarchist, a misanthrope, and a 
over and over again, when the fit 
has seized me. The picture [ hold up of 
myself is not an amiable one : 
as hitle 


it is assuredly 
enviable. 





there is a good 
deal of philosop! Ly in my page : though the 


| spirit may sometimes be (for it is not always) | 


, Morose, 


is customary to call frre nds, | have long ago \ 
| Hiow dear it is, and how dearly bought, none 


lost; and i now stand alone in this wide, | 
reckless region of humanity. I 
friend ; 1 pay attention to few ; for none do 
I entertain affection. lam solitary, morose, 
eccentric, peevish, nervous, envious, sensi- 
tive, censorious ; in truth, a strange and un- 
happy being. Some excuse might be alleged 
for the contraction of so many unfortunate 
qualities: | might with justice attribute them 
to the effects of disappointment—to habits, 
too, of procrastination. On these peculiar 
heads I shall enlarge more hereafter: the 
statements [ make at present are but preli- 
minary; roughly advanced, and concisely. 

In fi ct, the awkwardness which, to a certain 
degree, I feel, in laying before the world the 
career of my life, and the nature of my dis- 
position, is yet to be broken; and what 1] 
utter, | utter ‘shyly, and with a feeling of re- 

pugnance. J am exactly in the condition of 
a peevish patient, who is about to swallow 
his medicine—he nauseates the draught, yet 
feels himself necessitated to drink it. 

‘Why, it may be asked, do | place thus 
one. n myself such a constraint, as 
that of undertaking what I feel to be a task, 
anda painful one! No matter why; it is my 
whim. An old bachelor must not be asked 
for explanations of his motives or conduct. 
Sathce it to say, that whim, or vanity, or 
discontent, or some secret impulse or other, 
urges me to do so. 

‘There will be perhaps, of my 
readers, Who may be inclined to pity me. | | 
do not covet their pity. [Tam not making 
these statements with any view of being 
pitied; my only intention is, 
certain facts, the relation of oem may take 
its chance of beitg of service, or , to the 
world, as it may happen; 
shall consider myself as having made some 
atonement for the little use of which, tirough | 
ihe course of my existence, I have becn to | 
society. Ll cannet, at any rate, accuse my- 
if I have been of no use 
to the world, 1 have been of just as little to 
nivself. | have often, indeed, 
of having becn of so little; 


some, 


self of selfishness: 


often arraicned 


, ’ S s | *. 

the wisdom of Providence for creating such 
vast proportion of human beings, who 

fiom various circumstances mush. in all | 


have no} 


to set forth | 


Ad | 
if the mache l 


accused inyself | 


— ‘ | 
wie | ra San’ 


‘and the style tart and disaffected : 


“9 


vet the lesson it conveys is a valuable one. 


can appreciate, except by the ordeal of a 
wretched and lingering experience.’ 

As we have now fairly introduced our 
friends to the Old Bachelor, we will amuse 
them with a characteristic soliloquy, and 
renew our acquaintance with him in our 
next number. His making his appearance 
in the literary world rather late in the week 
must plead our excuse for not holding fur- 
ther conversation with him :— 

‘“ Uh! people talk of the nineteenth cen- 
tury being so superior to the eighteenth. I 
hate to hear such nonsense-——no such thing ; 
don't think so. They prate about modern 
improvements, wmle so many ancient pre- 
judices are still suffered to exist, ay, and 
strenethen every day. I hate to hear such 


the barbarities and absurdities of their laws 
are abolished; when the quackery of their 
systems of public education is at an end; 


nets is exploded. 

‘* Oh heavens! what a din! what a rat- 
tling those odious stages make! There never 
‘was any thing so bad as this in my time: 
none of these 





cargoes of tea, coffee, tobacco, and snuft- 
mongers, rumbling everlastingly to Green- 
wich, Putney, Acton, Camberwell, and Lam- 
‘beth. No no! there were no short stages 
then, to stun one atthis rate: no! things 
| were much better, I say, in mytime. Uh, 
this comes of the horrid population that 
spre ads SO evel ‘y day 


stuff. Let them talk of improvements, when | 


when their illiberality in sundry political te- | 


shoals of vile lumbering vehi- | 
cles, charged and surcharged with their greasy | 


and with it, the pro- | 


gress of building: why both the one and the | 


cher are the greatest nuisances in the world, 
if they are to entail on one the pest of these 


| vile rattling stage-coaches. Then they talk 


of Macadain’s roads! fools; why, they run a | 


/chance of having their necks broken every 
| time they travel over one of them. What 
-coachman, | should like to know, ean stop a 
carriage, can pull up four tearing horses, over 
one of these boasted * smooth as bowling- 
green’ roads? Pshaw! nonsense! he can't 
‘doit: they might as well talk of be ing 
to check a man j 


al le 


at {fu I] s} CU In 


ihev must have their necks broken: 


os 


{ 
he middle of | 


and they deserve it—it is all their own fault. 
Then they talk about being able to cross 
Hounslow or Blackheath, without being rob- 
bed as formerly. Addle-headed boobies ! 
why do they only look on one side of a  ques- 
tion ’—don't they see, that if there is less 
thieving in the open way, there is more in 
private dwelling-houses. And this is one of 
the mighty blessings of modern improve- 
ments! this is the superiority of the nine- 
teenth over the eighteenth century! <A pest 
on such nonsense, ‘and on the buildings, and 
population, and coaches, and Macadam and 
all! 

‘Uh! here’s a great wide place—one of 
their new-fashioned streets! they call it Re- 
gent Street. People talk of its being fine; 
and airy, and spacious, and handsome, and 
beautiful, and the Lord knows what! To 
hear them talk, one would fancy it was 
paved with gold. Hum! uh! ! why every 
impertinent fool can stare at one row : there 
are no nice blind alleys, down which one 
may sneak unperceived and unnoticed. 
Architecture was architecture once; but it 
is now a monster—a mongrel, produced by 
the illicit connection of Grecisms and 
Gothicisms. There are no neat simple 
churches now: you see Chrictian edifices 
stuck all over with the sacrificial emblems of 
paganism, bullocks’ heads, and rams’ horns : 
in one quarter you see great sprawling un- 
couth Caryatides—in another an extinguisher 
by way of spire, hoisted on the top of a Greek 
balcony. The mischiefs do not end here :— 
just as bad in other things; just as glaring, if 
not more so. You can't read a book, now, 
by a nice clearly-burning wax- -candle ; but 
must be forced to blind yourself, because every 
one else does, by straining your visual or- 
gans to sce by the muddy light of sinumbra- 
lamps: they nearly blind me! plague on the 
patentee and all patentees!,... You can’t in 
these times have your meat dressed by means 
of a good old-English-roast-beef constitu- 
tional “jack, but must have it sent up to you 
sodden, or raw, from one of Count Rum- 
ford’s vile steam-kitchens... You can’t cross 
over from Dover to Calais, now, with only 
one chance of being launched out of the 
world :—drowning is not a sufficient hazard 
for folks to incur now, but they must subject 
themselves to the double chance of being 
burnt, as well as soused to death. So much 
for the steam- boats—hum! hah! uh! You 
can’t get a good morning’s exercise by being 


| jumbled ov er the pre-adamite pavements, but 


must glide smoothly along over the flat sur- 
face of Macadam’s roads. Roads in Lon- 
don! vile innovation! I say they are an abo- 
minable preventive of cockney digestion ! 
There are, now-a-days, no good wholesome 
dinners at four or five o’clock ; but a hot 
luncheon at three, and a dinner at nine! the 


/name of old English suppers is forgotten 


now! You can’t go, either, to see a play: 
nobody goes to the theatres, ‘but i in a child’s 
party; unless it be the trades-folk of the me- 
tropolis, and a few newspaper critics; and 
now and then perhaps an old barrister, to 
save himself from dying of ennui. You're 
obliged to go and get hustled in the pit of 
| the Opera-house at nine o'clock or past, cheek 
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by jowl with some muddy-complexioned, 
garlic-eating Italians, wedged in between 
these and half-a-dozen French Cyprians! 
If you discern any acquaintance in the boxes, 
you're obliged to travel up, God knows how 
many pair of steps, before you can reach 
them. Well, if you walk down tothe House 
of Commons, it is only now and then that 
you hear any harangues worth speaking of— 
you don’t see any worthy successors (except 
perhaps one or two men) of Pitt, Fox, Burke, 
or Sheridan; you don’t hear those lofty, 
those warm, those eloquent bursts that once 
used to electrify you—no, no, those days of 
oratory, of political warfare, and political 
squibs, are gone by now. No Warren Hast- 
ing’s impeachments now; no government 
jobs now; no Junius’s Letters. There was 
no union with Ireland then; no mushroom 
eers; no mushroom Irish baronetcies, made 
almost for the asking, or for the consideration 
of a shilling.—And now for the women! 
Why don’t they powder their hair now-a- 
days? they have lost the art of tugging it 
back from the forehead, and forward from the 
back of the head, into a huge preposterous 
pinnacle, like a cassowary’s crest, or the top- 
knot of a cockatoo. 
where are their precious pigtails? shame! 
shame! they are all cut off! cut off! cut off! 
who wears them now but myself, and one or 
two other respectable-looking old persons 
like me! 
‘What has become of the plain, thick, 
yellow dishes of Delf, from which we used at 





As for the gentlemen, | 


one time to dine? gone! gone! A man’s at-_ 
. . . | 
tention is called from the food before him, to | 


gaze upon the green and gold, or blue and | 
folks sneer at past times, since the sum of 


white service upon which it is placed; to 


abandon the contents of his plate, in order to | 
discuss the beauties of the Wedgwood ware, | 


or Flight and Barr's china, in which they are 
placed. There are no quietly-burning, 
fed lamps in the streets, but flaring, flashing, 
gass-lights, to dazzle one, enough to occasion 
blindness or distraction, and almost to roast 
the meat in the butchers’ shops.’ 

*“ As for the innovations in the country, 
they are no less numerousthan those in town. 
There used, once upon a time, to be stage- 
coach robberies ; but now there are no ad 
ventures of this sort in Teatherbed Lane, or 
elsewhere! Formerly, in my younger days, 


it was? 
oile | 


lace to church, to disregard the service, to 
stare, and be stared at. Their mothers 
thought little of going to market on a pillion 
behind Jack the ploughboy, on the broken- 
winded mare, whose wheezing and grunting 
(varied by the squeak, perhaps, of a conco- 
mitant suckling for the market) was the only 
concert the good women knew: but now, 
Jack the ploughboy must not approach even 
to tie their shoe-strings ; their ears are now 
regaled with their daughters Jenny’s and 
Polly's jingling on some second-hand, or 
twenty-second-hand, piano-forte, picked up 
at an auction. 

‘Young ladies brought up in the country 
used to pique themselves upon making a syl- 
labub, or even a pudding; but now, they 
can do nothing, except pretend to squall airs 
that have long since been out of date in the 
metropolis. The joviality of the old country 
squire is now obsolete ; there are no Squire 
Westerns now-a-days, no wine drinking and 
swearing; the days of drunkenness after din- 
ner, and ‘ damn ye’ at every other word, are 
forgotten! There is no sporting now, ina 
liberal way ; shooting parties are nothing 
more nor less than conspiracies, coolly and 
cruelly to butcher a number of poor crea- 
tures, who are forced to scamper about under 
the nose of their murderers, to be shot ! 
Pretty sport, to be sure! ... . Then, how 
those country-gent!emen palaver about the 
accommodation of their new gaols! Why, 
Lord bless me, has not all this accommoda- 
tion increased crime, and surcharged their 
gaols? What benefit is there, L should like 
to know, in these modern introductions, that 
is not balanced by its evil? Why, then, do 


mischief (on taking every thing into consi- 
deration) is not diminished, but is just where 
A century hence all that has been 
done in this precious wra will, perhaps, be 


~eancelled, and things brought back to what 


there were scarcely any stationers’ or book-_ 
. . } 

sellers shops in many country towns; you | 
, . 24 e bad 

couldn’t buy a child’s story-book if you | 


would give your ears to do so, but must wait, 
if you wanted to make a Christmas present, 
until the next fair, on which occasion hawk- 
ers would come round with small, brown- 
looking, coarse-paper pamphlets, decorated 


they were in my time: and even in two cen- 
turies hence the improvements of these times 
will again be re-established ; and so on, to 
the end of time, there will be the same alter- 
ations, without any real improvement what- 
ever. Therefore 1 hate to hear people talk 


of modern improvements ; what they call | 
‘siderable magnitude. 


modern improvements, will some years hence 
be cailed ancieut absurdities, and antiquated 
prejudices. 

‘<< f fancy I know as much about the 
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thing like uniformity has been established 
between the east and west sides of Northum- 
berland House,—which will only be, when the 
prejudices of cockney proprietors is over- 
come; when the projected quay is erected 
on the banks of our noble river; when quiet 
persons can walk by the side of the docks 
without being kidnapped under the pretext 
of legal impressment and public expediency ; 
when the sale of game has been legalized, to 
the entire abolition of poaching; (for what 
tradesman will not sooner buy game brought 
him by the proprietor, than purloined for 
him by the nightly marauder ?)— when 
sweeping-boys are able to wash the soot 
from their faces, and heal the wounds of 
their raw and festering knees .... why then, 
I say, when all this has been done, people 
may indeed talk with reason of improvement; 
I shall then be willing to listen to them with 
a little more patience. When all this has 
taken place, why then—why then—there 
will be, comparatively, nothing left to be 
hoped for, but the apotheosis of the Lord 
Chaneellor Eldon.”’’ 


2 
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Definitions in Political Economy, Preceded by 
an Inquiry into the Rules which ought to 
Guide Political Economists in the Definition 
and Use of their Terms ; with Remarks on 
the Deviation from these Rules in thew 
Writings. By the Rev. T. R. Mactucs, 
A.M, F.R.S., &e. Post 8vo. pp. 269. 
London, 1827. Murray. 

Wuartever difference of opinion may exist 

with respect to the practical utility of many 

notions on. the important and intricate sub- 
ject of political economy, which have beea 
introduced into the world under the sanction 
of Mr. Malthus, there can be but one feeling 
as to the ingenuity and industry of the pro- 
jector. Though he may have failed to sub- 
stantiate much that he has advanced on the 
subject, he has at least been instrumental in 
awakening discussion, and in fixing public 
attention upon matters, which, to be regu- 
lated wisely, must be reflected upon pro- 
foundly. The object of the present volume 
is to remove an obstacle in the study of po- 
litical economy, which is justly stated by the 
author to have now increased to no incon- 
ile proposes to do 


this by laying down rules for the definition 


merits of modern and ancient times, as those | 


who pretend to be more knowing: 
me tell them this; let me tell those imperti- 


but let | 


nents who brag of their modern improve- | 


ments, that they may do so with a little more 


_ justice, when they have rectified the various 


with wood-cuts of Whittington and Hicko’- | 
_ed, bleeding, and lovely Ireland is pacified, | 
| by whatever means that object may be effect- 


thrift, at the price of a penny a copy, and 
threepence for a superior one, as they call 
it; but now they demand of you, for a nur- 
sery-volume, eighteen-pence ! its size being 


that of a great post octavo, filled with daubs, | 


called coloured engravings. 
: 

“The farmers’ daughters used to be 
dressed in a plain, pretty, neat fashion, look- 
mg so simple and so modest, that it was a 
pleasure to see them: whereas, now, they 
39 flounting ; ‘ofusi f ribands an 
4 ng in a profusion of ribands and 





evils of the present day. 


ed ; when the present fluctuations in the 
price of productions have 
down to a fixed and level standard; whena 


general reformation has been made in the | 


laws, both civil aud criminal, in substance | p 


and in practice, and a new code has been 
framed ; when the colony is withdrawn from 
Sierra Leone ; when the humbug of free- 


labouring Africans 1; exploded: when some- | 
oO i 


| 


Yes, when wretch- | 


been smoothed | 


and application of terms, and defining con- 
formably to them, and we think this effort 
will have the truly beneficial result at which 
Mr. Malthus aims, and tend in a great mea- 
sure to remove those varieties of opinion 
among political economists, which, we agree 
with hint, are principally to be traced to the 
different meanings in which the same terms 
have been used by different writers. It has 
sometimes been said of public economy, that 
it approaches to the strict science of mathe- 
matics; but Mr. Malthus considers, that in 
consequence of the great deviations which 
have lately taken place from the different de- 
finitions and doctrines of Adam Smith, it ap- 
roaches more nearly to the sciences of mo- 
rals and politics. ‘It does not,’ he observes, 
‘seem yet to be agreed what ought to be 
considered as the best definition of wealth, 
of capital, of productive labour, of value; 
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what is meant by real wages; what is meant { sirable end. 


bv Jabour: 


what sense tl 


what is meant by profits; in 

1e term “ demand” 
derstood,’ ke. Mr. Malthus considers the 
meanings of all these terms to have been set- 


is to be un- | 


d with considerable correctness, by Adam | 


Smith, and altered by more recent writers. 
To remedy the evils thus produced, it has 
been suggested that a new and more perfect 


nomenclature should be introduced, This 


idea is opposed by Mr. Malthus on the 
ground that as, mm such sciences as morais, 
politics, and political economy, the terms 


are comparatively few, it is impossible to 
suppose that an entirely new nomenclature 
would be submitted to. We do not exactly 
see the force of this objection, but without 
staying to combat it, we proceed to lay be- 
fore our reacers a brief summary of the prin- 
erpal defimtions here suppled :-— |i ealth, 

The material objects necessary, useful, or 
aerecable to man, which have required some 


No very aad line is drawn 
in common language, or by political econo- 
mists, between industry an d labour; but the 
term industry gener: ly implies more super- 
intendance and less b« sdily exertion than la- 
Stock, 14. Accumulated wealth, either 
reserved by the consumer for his consump- 
tion, Oo - kept or employed with a view to 
oroht, ( ‘apital, i5. That portion of the 
stock of a country which is kept or employed 


bour. : 





vith a view to profit in the production or | 


distribution of wealth. Fired Capital, 16. 


| ¢] 


on which in spite of the labours of Smith, 
Say, Ricardo, Macculloch, and other labori- 
ous inguirers, we believe the public to be 
lamentably uninformed. 





The Seer of Tiviotdale: a Romance. By 
Lovursa SIpNey Seas NHOPE. 4 vols, 
i2mo. pp.1177. London,i327. New- 


man and Co. 
Tuk author of this romance is well and fa- 
vourably known to innumerable patrons of 
he circulating library. She has a peculiar 


That portion of stock employed wit havicw facility in arresting the attention; and in 


profit whi 
remains in the possession 
Circulating Capital, 
stock employed with a view to proiit, which 


of the owner. 


yields such profit while it} spite of countless grammatical errors, much 


bad taste, and many new-fangled epithets, 


17. That portion of; neither pleasant nor ingenious, her page en- 


‘ chains the reader, awakens interest, and gra- 


does not yield such profit till it is parted tifies curiosity. There is a wild eloquence 


with. Revenue, That portion of stock 
or wealth which the possessor may annually 


in her passionate passages, and an nntutored 
power in her descriptions, which cannot fail 


-consume without injury to his permanent, to excite somewhat of sympathy, though too 


portion of human exertion to appropriate or | 


produce. Utility, 2. The « 
serviceable or beneficial to mankind. The 
utility of an object has generally been con- 

idered as p roportic oned to the necessity and 
real importance of these services and be- 
nefits. All wealth ts necessarily useful; but 
all that is useful, is not necessarily wealth. 
Value, 3. Was two meanings: value in use 
and value in exchange. Value in Use, 4. 
Is synonymous with utility. It rarely occurs 
in political economy, and is never implied 
by the word value when usedalone. Value, 
or Value in Exchange, 5. The relation of one 
object to some other, or others in exchange, 


resu'ting from the « stimation in which each 


is held. When no second object is specified, 
the value of a ec ommodity mk turally re fers to 
the causes which determine the estimation, 


| 
quality of being 


resources. It consists of the rents of land, 
the wages of 1a! our, and the profits of stock, 
Accumulation of Capital, 19 


often offensive to pure and cultivated taste. 


|The Seer of Tiviotdale is a sort of maniac- 


The employ- | prophet, sought out and consulted by the 


ment of a portion of revenue as capital. Ca-: Scottish partizans of the fugitive Charles 
pital may therefore increase without an in- | Stuart,—a being vividly portrayed, full of 


crease of stock or wealth. Saving, 


20. In fearful attributes, and a mysterious power. 


modern times, implies the accumulation of ; As a specimen of the style of this romance, 


capital, as few people now lock up their 
money ina box. * * * Wages of Labour, 


24. The remuneration paid to the labourer 
for his exertions. Nominal Wages, 25. The 
wages which the labourer receives in 
current money ofthe country. Real | 
26. Then 
uries of life, which the wages of the labourer 
enable him to command. The 
. The ordinary wages paid to the 
the day, week, month, or year, 
according to the custom of the place where 
he is employed. ; 
mated in money. The Price yf ‘Labour, 28. 
Has generally ‘been understood to me: n the 
average money-price of common day labour, 


Wuges, 


= 
bb GLCS, 


1, 1} i 
hiwourel by 
7 


| and it is not therefore different from the rate 


and the obieet which measures it. Value is 
distinauis hed from wealth, in that it is not 
contined to material objcets, and is much | 
more dependent wpon seareity ant L difheulty 


of production, Prog ‘uclion, . The creation 
ch constitute wealth 
Phe portion of we: ld created 


of obsecis whi 
Produce, 7. 
by production, Suurce 
labour, and capital. The two original sources 
are land and labour; 
hour receives from capital 1s applied so very 
early, and is so very necessary 
tion of wealth, that it may be consid _ as 
a third source. L 9. The soil, 
waters. and fisheries of the ha! 
It is the mam source of raw 
food. 10, Lubow. The exert 
beings en 
tion. If the term be appre to ot 
tions, they steot be particu! larly specified. 
Productive Labour, 11. The labour that is so 
directly productive of wealth, as to i capa- 
ble of estimation in the 
the products obtained. { RUTOLUCEINVE py OUT, 
All labour which is not directly produc- 
tive of wealth. The terms productive and 
unproductive are always used by polities il 


- 


é , 
but the aid Wh 


Link 3s 
ritable pay 
riais and 
ion of human 


ad, 


niate 


/ 


economists in a_ restricted and technica! 
sense exclusively applicable to he direct 
production or non - production of wealil 
Jnidusi The exertion of the human fa 
ilti ! powers to accomplish ¢ ds- 


| of wages, except that it more specifically 


Prodi l, 
sof Weelth, 8. Land, | 
ich la- | 


yin the produce | 


a] : 
thie rea 


“a d with a view to remunera- , 
her exer- | 


qui lity or value ot | 


| debted to 
own, at 
-ereditab 
izeal. © 


refers to money. 7 > 86. The Price of 
Lifeetive Labour. The price in money of a 
given qi uantity of human exertion cfa givar 

strength and “character, which may be essen- 
tially different from the common price 0 
day-labour, or the spo money-earnings of 
the labourc. in a given time.—We regret 
that we cannot make room for more of these | 
and most exp! 
sumeient 1 
der’s curiosity, and induce him 
sult this mn ST Ysa wrepe ook. Of the uti ity r of 
thus cle: -: ; s,in or we ‘to iacili- 

tate a knot \ ve of the causes of tie wealth of 
nations, there can be but one opinion, Adam 


=) 


able 


’  . 
we nave quot aa 


; ’ 
Ornrine tc my 
dernnins Lt tae 


Sinith gave tew regular definitions; but his | 


meanings may be collected from the context, 
and to these Mr. Malthus teil us he has, ina 
rable degree ‘or some of 
acknowledges simself in- 
( . Say; others are entirely his 
ithe pepe * ini ion is In every respect 
e to his discrimination, ability. and 
orrect, useful, and onvin cing, this 
Work cit serv ie 2st CH CU! slat on, and Wi} ij 
hts upon 


’ bn } 7 
COUSIG adnered. i 


} 7 
Line dk inition iS we 
id 
ie 


‘es the wk 


Certalnery lela to cicar up many dou 


the | 


in its more uighly wrought scenes, we extract 
a portion of the first interview between Ed- 
muad, (whom, perhaps, we may consider as 
the hero of the tale,) and the seer :— 
‘Scudding with rapid strides amid the 


| picture sque wilds of dappled nature, the 


necesssaries, conveniences, and jux- | 
| when he gained the base 
Rate of. 


mists of morning had but newly vanisiied, 
of those jutting 


clifis, named as the lonely spot of rendez- 
vous: a narrow pathway, winding up the 


| Steep, pre ssed close upon the slippery brink 


They are generally esti- | 


crowding on each other, 


nearer definitions : but | 
umber to excite | 


to con- 


! 





‘ } z e - , . ; , ’ 
political CconoiInvy—a subject | beaia 


of the precipice ; yet Edinund, nothing loath, 

dared the dark and forlorn hills, stunted and 
brown beneath the scorching rays of the sun, 
and towering in 
giant rage, e’en to the horizon’s limit. Once 
he paused to mark the loftiness of the pros- 
pec t, to view the clouds resting on the gra- 
nite heights, and to listen to the clashing of 
the torrent, tumbling, and breaking, and 
foaming in its rocky bed. As he stecd, the 
low monotonous hum of a human voice min- 
gled in the hoarse roar; he looked up, and 
he beheld, upon a shelving ridge, a few yards 
beyond him, a figure, almost too wild to 
think it nature. It was tall, and wan, and 
wasted well nigh to the anatomy of ought 
liuman ; and as it stood, poising - on a tuft of 
grey heath, a gabardine, of many scraps and 


many colours, caught by the fantastic breeze, 
‘hung s shivering and floating. 
*** Told! I impiore you, hold !” exclaimed 


Fdmund, trembling at the seeming hardi- 
hood: but the stranger, eaf, or regardless 


| of the caution, pressed on the very brink, as 


though to measure the depth below. With 
one bound Edmund gained the prec ipitous 
footw ay, and snatehe ed at the strans ger s arm. 
“ Mercy—mercy on your own soul !” he 
gasped out, and he clung to him in wild ter- 
ror, for the tremendous aim of self-destruc- 
tion ofiered sad solution. 

‘« And whose is the hand to stay me? 
and who shall speak counsel to the 
” asked the aged man, turning on him 
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an eye of stern inquiry. ‘ Knowest thou 
not, L move in the whirlwind, and joy in the 
storm ” 

‘* JT know not—I care not,” said Ed- 
mund, eagerly ; “ I would but warn of the 
wrath of Heaven ; I would but enjoin pa- 
tience and submission to the ills of earth.” 

‘* Go to! shall a smooth chin tutor grey 
hairs !” and as he spoke, he passed his 
shrunken hand o’er a brow, which hot suns 
and cold blasts had furrowed. Suddenly 
starting, as though some new light had 
crossed him.—‘“‘ Peradventure, thou art but 
the precursor of the eaglet ; if-so-be, fly thee 
back, and bid the eaglet tarry a summer'’s- 
sky; for I have dreamt sad dreams, and I 
have seen strange visions. God-wot! the 
race be not to the swift, or the battle to the 
strong. Go, gleak around, and thou shalt 
see birds of ill omen, owls, and bats, and 
carrion-crows :--go—go—bid him seek an- 
other hemisphere, for peril lurks amid the 
wild rocks of his wild country.” 

‘What mean you?” asked Edmund, 
marvelling at the strange fantasy. 

‘The stranger heaved a shuddering sigh ; 
he half closed his eyes to shut out the bright 
beams of morning, and he stood in long and 
deep communion, 

«« Whence points this allegory ?”” impor- 
tuned Edmund, awe gathering as he gazed 
upon the wan and statue-like features of the 
aged man. ‘ Bodes it of the future ? or 
genders it in the mad images of a distem- 
pered brain? Speak, speak, old gaffer ;” 
and impatient and eager, he again caught at 
his cloak. 

‘The seer slipped aside, and then he 
laughed wildly, for the cloak alone remained 
in the grasp of Edmund. 

‘ Just like the delusions of sense; just 
like world’s pleasures,” he pronounced ; 
“when snatched at, full; when clutched, 
empty. Boy—bey, may they never yield 
thee worse than a torn eabardine !” 

‘ « Tis of the eaglet I would further ques- 
tion,” eagerly resumed Edmund, deciphering 
more than trick in the rhapsody of the seer. 


“ Good father—dear father, I pray you, of 


the dritt of your strange prophecy ?”’ 

*** Good father! dear father, forsooth!” 
sarcastically repeated the stranger, and his 
mile was scorn—‘ Sure, thou hast dealt 
largely in the world’s wares! what, bear thy 
flatteries even to these barren crags? take 
counsel, youngster; the soil is ill suited to 
the culture :—thou must bait with other than 
giozing words.” 

‘* You wrong me; on my 
wrong me!’ exclaimed Edmund, and all 
his native energy kindled in his eyes: ‘ not 
to sap the secrets of a whole kingdom, would 
I be the vile thing you name.” 

““ Tf it be so,” and the stranger spoke 
with quickness and feeling, ‘¢ then be my 
blessing upon thee. Reparation, ay, boy, I 
vill give thee reparation : list to me, and 
bosom my words. Amongst men, here, in 
Scotland, be thrift of speech, and scant of 
credence: take nought of painted clay to thy 
bosom; for there are false friends, and false 
hopes ; and quagmires, scattered over with 
pusies ;} and gins, and snares, bated with 


life, you | 








| milk and with honey. I charge thee, quaff | 


not of the poisoned bowl; nor pause, nor | 
parley, nor tamper, to thy own hinderance. | 
"Tis l—'tis the seer Donaldbain, who warns 
thee.” | 
‘« Tyonaldbain!” repeated Edmund, and 
pity lived in his accent: for all he had heard | 
ell of the seer Donaldbain,—of the lone and | 
scared being, living amid signs and auguries, | 
in woods and wildernesses, and lacking all | 
which man calls comfort, arose to fancy. | 
‘ « Donaldbain of the crag-side,”’ rejoined | 

the wizard-man; ‘ Donaldbain, the seer, | 
sought by the great, as dabbling in fate and 
wild matters, and dealing forth fortunes, al- 
though, forsooth !’’ and he spoke with a 
shrug and a smile, * he carveth but ill for- 
tune to himself. Alack! the world is a dap- 
pled scene: some are hooted ; some are ho- 
noured ; some hated; some loved; some 
pass on unmarked. The giant and the dwarf | 
own alike their province : — 

And mine be the pow’r 

To knoll forth the hour, 

Of death and of woe. 
Boy-——boy,” and he waved back the few 
scattered hairs which silvered his brow, and 
he looked up with confidence and meaning, , 
“Tam sought for, and I am honoured by 
the great of the earth; and the foot of pride | 
mounteth to the very height of my abiding- 
place. 





For I can spy, 

In a moonless sky, 
The tint of doom ; 

If of the ray 

Of brightening day; 
Or cast in gloom.” 





ee 


‘“ Then are you very happy,” said Ed- 
mund, thoughtlessly ; ‘* for in spying the 
tint of doom, sure you can avert the death- | 
stroke.” 

‘“ Tlappy, sayest thou? happy! no—no 
—no!” and Donaldbain spoke with wild- 
ness; ‘‘ happiness is not for the crawling 
atom, man:—happiness is not for him, | 
whose span of life is open to the die of 


chance and casualty; who to-day flourishes | 
—to-morrew withers; to-day, spurns at all 
limit, stalks forth in pride, riots over sea and | 
land; to-morrow—only to-morrow, tenants 
a narrow grave. They call it second-sight: | 
woe’s me, ’tis oft a sad sight! for I see those | 
I best love tied to the stake; and these | 
I least value, kindling the fire. Happy; 
thinkest thou, happy! poor mistaken onc! 
call it a curse—a festering curse; for how- 
ever hallowed by the multitude, it breeds in | 
the heart a brood of scorpions.’ 
a “* 2% & & 
‘Edmund was no stoic ; and his heart 
softened as he marked the breathing ruin, | 
for here wus traits of character, and feeling of | 
grandeur, and smouldering sensibility— 


+ % a 


at An awful chaos—light and darkness, 
And mind and dust, and passions and pure thoug 


Biix’d and contending.” 


hts, 





‘“T crave nought of pity,” exclaimed | 
Donaldbain, reading pity iu his eye: ‘ keep | 
it for a stormy season: marry, and it will | 
soon be taxed! Pity, and shame, and sor- | 
row, too: pity, fora fallen land; and shame 
at man’s turpitude; and for sorrow— 


‘this rare bird. 


;outshineth the diamond.” he 


| breathed upon and tainted —” 


| soms, defiled by the noisome worm: 


| returns no more—io. never! never! never! 





When the eaglet shall fly, 
In a summer sky, 
He will fall, and he must die! 
And then, God-wot! and you may drown 
him in tears; and I will weep too, weep for 


Scotland, and weep at man’s ingratitude :— 


tor we may scour the Grampian, and hold 
watch upon Ken-Lomond, and climb the 
high peak of Nevis—ay, and tarry until 


' doomsday, ere we light on such another 


bird !”’ 

** T would adventure much,” said Ed- 
mund, thoughtfully, * to trace the flight of 
Comes he from the south, 
good father ?—and bears he a diadem on his 
crest ?” 

* Donaldbain stood silent and pensive, his 
eyes half closed, his arms folded, and look- 
ing, as though the spirit, abstracted from all 


of earth, sought commune with spirits ofa 


| higher order: starting abruptly—“ Integrity 


exclaimed, 
“honour the ruby, courage the emerald ; 
and for sapphires, and turquoise, and ame- 
thysts, and topaze, and all the glittering gew- 
gaws of a crown, seek them in generosity, 
greatness, gentleness, forbearance, ay, anda 
thousand qualities, more sterling and richer 
far than gold !” 

‘** Not—not the kine—” 
spoke with unguarded fervour. 

** God forefend !” ejaculated the seer. 
“ There has been blood—yroyat blood, enow, 
shed already: a price wis fixed, and a price 
was paid; and the Lord’s anointed was sold, 
trafficked, delivered wp, like a bale of mer- 
chandise. Ay, Scotland may waii at her 
own dishonour: not thrice ten thousand 
times the gold, which bartered that precious 
blood, can file away, the foul—foul rust, 
upon Scotland's name! Nations shall curse 
the deed; posterity shall rue the deed; 
time shall confound the deed, and rashly 
stigmatize the native Scot, with cold comput- 
ing avarice! Just like individual honour, 
and he spoke 


and Edmund 


e 
mitne 
aiver- 


with wild trepidation—* or summer blos- 
or 
snow, new drifted, trod upon and blackened. 
Fame, and brightness, and purity on earth 
trend 

We have alluded to our author's faults ; 
but, at the same time, and most willingly, 


| offered our tribute of admiration to her ai- 


lity :—the first, we conceive, arise rather 


'from haste or carelessness than incapacity: 


and the latter, decidedly, place her in a very 
respectabie rank as an imaginative writer. 





Picture of London. New Edition. 1827. By 
J. Brirron. 
A NEw edition of the Picture of London, 
edited by Mr. J. Lritton, affords us oppor- 
tunity to draw the public attention to that 
gentleman's obseivations upon some of the 
metropolitan improvements; his taste, re- 
search and practice, attach much value to his 
opinions. Our readers will find that several 
extensive architectural works which have al- 
ready been noticed in The Literary Chronicle, 
are now completed, others nearly so, and the 
entire coup dail here given cannot fuil to be 
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> as — * 


interesting to every one acquainted with the 
topography of London :— 

‘Hyde Park is uider the control of the 
Ranger, Lord Sydney, and the ofticers of the 
** Royal Woods ‘and Forests, 
the sanction of his Mujesty vid the Lords 
of the Treasury, within the “e t year, done 
much to improve the beauties and conveni- 
ences of this most agreexie place. Besides 
widening and levelling the roads and paths, 
the high brick walls have been taken down, 
and open iron railing substituted —An exten- 
sive line of new road lias likewise been form- 
ed, round the west and north sides, to Ken- 
sington Gardens, where a bridge has been 
raised across the water—some new lodgesand 
grates have been built, from the designs of Mr. 
I). Burton, which are at once great ornaments 
to the scenery, and highly creditable to the 
taste of the architect. j 
of open columns, with three large parca 
gates, from the designs of the same artist, 
commenced at Ilyde Park Corner, and thee 
south-east angle of the Park is laid out as a 
pleasure-garden. 


”* who have, with | 


their old ones. The prelates, clergy, and 
many ot the aaity have also entered into 
subscriptions, and formed themsel wus intoa 


| SOC ety, for promoting this express ob ct. 


Hence we find, that many a ec poe have 


been raised in different parts of the metro 


‘that have been executed; 


A very handsome screen | 


Park Lane is made much | 


wider and straighter. The noblemen and gen- | 


tlemen who occupy houses, overlooking this 
part of the Park, have also commenced a sys- 
tem of architectural reform, by rebuilding or 
embellishing the fronts of their houses. The 
Duke of Wellington intunds to case Apsley 
House with stone, and to build a handsome 
picture gallery 

‘ To the north-west and north of London, 
house after house, and street after street, are 
raised with such amazing rapidity, that the 
parishes of Paddington, Mary-la-bonne, and 
St. Pancras, have been nearly doubled in 
dwellings, within the last five or six years : 
and these once rural villages, in which the 
citizen retired to his country villa and garden, 
and where the milch cows grazed in great 
numbers on the everegreen turf, are now oc- 
cupied by an almost endless continuity of 
buildings. Proceeding along 
towards the east, we perceive that the village 
of Islington has joined London on one side, 


' 


' vided for bv the architect. 


the outskirts | 


tropolis, and others are in progress. It would 
be gratifying, could we conscientiously ap- 
plaud the architectural character of the works 
but herein our 
wishes and decision are at variance ; for. by 
some unaccountable perversity of circum- 
stances, there is scarcely one, out of the many, 
that approaches perfection—there is much to 
find fault with, and little to praise. 

* Adverting to royal and national works,’ 
Mr. Britton says, ‘ we find that a spacious. 
expensive, and, according to reports, splendid 
palace is building with great r; apidity on the 
site of Buckingham House, in St. James's 
Park. Designed and directed by Mr. Nash, 
under the immediate sanction of his Mz yesty, 
we cannot doubt but it will present much 
decorated and highly enriched architecture 
Many columns of cast iron, eighteen feet in 
height, and five tons weight each, are already 
ra ised, and from the quantity of iron used, 
and the substantial manner in which the floors 
and walls are constructed, we may infer, that 
stability, and security against fire, are pro- 
Fronting the cen- 
tre of the paiace, but advanciog conside: ‘ably 
before it, will be a splendid triumphal arch, 
in which the united talents of some of our 
most eminent sculptors are engaged to co- 
operate with the architect in produc ing a com- 
position to vie with the famed arches of Con- 
stantine and Titus. A noble portico in the 
centre, with colonnades at the wings, and 
other colonnades, terraces, &c. on the garden- 
front, will constitute some of the exterior fea- 
tures of this palace; whilst the vestibule, hall, 
staircases, and state rooms will be replete 
with marble columns, painting, gilding, and 
other splendid embellishments. According 


to the architect’s report to the commissioners, 


St. Pancras on another, and stretched itself} w 


over the White-Conduit Fields, (formerly 
much noted by our dramatic and other poets, ) 

to the hamlet of Hollow: ay, and through that 
link to Highgate and Hornsey. The Regent’ s 
Canal, connecting the Paddington Grand 
Junction and other canals west of London, 
with the Thames to the east, or mercantile 
side of the City, and skirting the northern 
suburbs, has occasioned an influx of trade, 


the sum of 90,3711. was expended on the 
‘orks up to the 5th of April, 1826, and 


/162,319/. more were required to complete 


the building 


and improvements in the gar- 


dens, &e. 


Ee 


and its accompanying warehouses, wharfs, | 


&c, at Paddington, Battlebridge, the City 
Road,and other places. Passing through the 
parishes of Shoreditch, Hackne VV, Stratford-le- 


placed in the centre of three of its sides 


‘ A new palace, called York ITouse, to the 
west of St. James’s Palace, is nearly com- 
pleted, from designs by Benjamin Wyatt, 
Esq. Itisa large square mass, wholly « rased 
with stone, and ornamented with columns, 
s, and 
a port-cochere on the other. Adjoining this 
mansion, another new one is nearly finished 


‘for the Duke of Clarence. 


bow, &c., it has given new Sentupes to those | 


places, and contributed materially to augment 
their population. 

‘ The vast!y-inereasing population of Lon- 
don has occasioned a great augmentation of 
churches and chapels, both for the congrega- 
tions of the establishment, and for dissenters. 
In consequence of urgent, and argumentatis e 
appeals by some truly pious and benevolent 
Christians, the legislature has granted a large 
sum for the purpose of aiding parochial com- 
mittees, to build new ec urches or enlarge 


‘character of the 


‘The Earl of Grosvenor has commenced 
building a large and splendid town mansion, 
in U pper Brook Street, from the designs of 
Mr. Cundy ; and, judging from the style and 
western wing, we mi ay €X- 
pect to see an edifice worthy of the illustrious 


| proprietor, and of his valuable collection of 


pictures. 

‘The spacious and h. .dsome_ square, 
named Belgrave, one of the titles of the Earl 
of Grosvener, has been advanced with great 
rapidity during the last year, and when com- 
‘pleted will present one of the most unifora | 





— 





and elegant series of mansions in the metro- 
nolis. Besides four symmetrical rows of 
nov.es, of the largest sizes, at the sides, there 
will be four spacious insulated villas, or man- 
sions, at the angles of the square. One of 
these, far advanced, is for Mr. Kemp, the 
founder and proprietor of Kemp-town, Brigh- 
ton. Many first-rate houses have also been 
raised in the adjoining streets. When we 
reflect on the depressed state of commerce, 
trade, and manufactures for the last year, we 
are both astonished and delighted to witness 
the spirit and laudable zeal which actuate te 
ventlemen and tradesmen concerned in these 
extensive works. From 600 to 1000 men 
have been constantly employed and sup- 
ported on these works for the last year. Itis 

calculated that Belgrave Square alone will 
cost nearly halfa million of money. It mea- 
sures 684 feet by 617 feet; and the adjoining 
long square, called Eaton, will be 1637 feet 
by 371 feet. 

‘In Westminster we have to notice many 
alterations and improvements, both in pro- 
gress, and recently executed, which must 
astonish the stranger, and will also gratify the 
real connoisseur. An extensive and hand- 
some suite of law Courts, with several at- 
tached offices, have been finished from the de- 
signs of Mr. Soane. These are appropriated 
to the legai business of Chancery, iixchequer, 
Kir 2's Bench, Common Pleas, &c. and are 
connected with each other by passazes and 
galleries skilfully arranged, w hich also com- 
municate with Westminster Hall, and with 
the two Tlouses of Parhament. 

‘Great additions an? improvements have 
been recently made to the offices connected 
with the houses of Lords and Commons: but 
it is to be regretted, that the national senate 
is not provided with a comprehensive and 
handsome edifice. At the junction of Down- 
ing and Parliament-streets, a range of very 
fine buildings has been raised from tie de- 
signs of Mr. Soane, and appropri ated to the 
C ooncil Office, Board of Trade, &c. Exter- 
nally it is adorned with columns and _three- 
quarter columns, with an enriched entabla- 
ture and parapet. The whole is executed in 
free-stone, and finished with the greatest care 
and skill. On examining the progress of 
these works in different stages, we have 
noticed, with much gratification, the very 
sound and skilful manner in which every part 
has been constructed, as well as the superior 
quality of the materials employed in the whole 
edifice. We hope to see this pile of building 
continued, both northward, southward, and 
up Downing-street. 

‘At Charing Cross several houses, Xe. 
have been taken down, preparatory to the 
formation of a large square, or open area, on 
the site of the King’s Mews, with wide streets 
branching from it to the Str: ind, to Covent- 


| Garden, ‘and to the British Museum. The 


northern end of the square is to be occupied 
by a large and grand edifice, for the Nationa! 
G: illery, &c., whilst the Royal Academy, and 
other public buildings, are to be raised on the 
east side, paralleled with the front of St. 
Martin's church. In these proposed improve- 


| ments, we cannot but regret to observe, that 


| 


it is designed to have large barracks imme- 
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diately behind the National Gallery, thus | Nov. 1826. 


combining beauty with de formity —objec ts to 
gratify the eye and better feelings, with others, 

to disgust all the moral and intellectual facul- 
ties of man. Standing armies are great evils ; 
and to congregate unoccupied and idle sol- 
diers in the very heart of the metropolis, and 
in juxta-position with the repositories of 
art, taste, and refinement, 
grace both to those who propose and to those 
who sanction sucha plan. The fine eques- 
trian group of King Charles, and others of his 
late and present Maj jesty, might be advan- 
tageously placed in such a situation, to unite 
with and give picturesque 
scenery. 

‘The removal of Carlton Palace, which 
will be levelled in the course of the present 
wiuter, and the handsome square, terrace, 
fyuntain, &e., designed by Mr. Nash, to 
occupy the site, will make a great alterat; on 
and | mprovemeut to the scenery of Pall Mall 
and stegent-street. 

‘The Coliseum, or Panorama, that spaci- 
ous multangular edifice, in the Regent’s Park, 
with avrand Doric portico, has “been eom- 
pleted, and a vast panoramic view of London, 
from the top of St. Paul’s church, within its 
walls, is nearly finished. The whole will be 
realy for exhibition in the ensuing spring, 
and must excite much curiosity from its mag- 
nitude and novelty. 


will be a dis- | 


effect to the | 


At the north-east angle | 


i 
| 
' 
} 
' 


ee 


St. Katharine’s Dock, 


41 








Two arches on the Southwark 
side are in the progress of building; and one 
of the piers and sterlings of the old bridge 
have been removed. 

‘ The excavations for, and the formation of, 
near the Tower, are 
prosecuting with rapidity and zeal: and the 
Tunnel under the Thames is also advancing 
in a scientific and successful manner. In 
Shoreditch a new Gothic church is nearly 
finished, from the designs of Mr. Nash; and 
in Bethnal Green another new one is far ad- 
vanced, from the designs of Mr. Soane. It 


is to be of the Grecian order, with a tower: 


was commenced in July, 1825, and is to be 
completed in April, 1827. 


‘ The new Post-Office, in St. Martin’s-le- 


| Grand, is fast approachi usion, an 
| Grand, is fast approaching conclusion, and 


'willconstitute one of the most imposing pub- 


_lic buildings of the city. 


Preparatory to the 


| re-erection of the whole of the Blue-Coat 


ofthe same Park a large piece of ground is | 


laying out for the purpose of forming a 

ena: gerie, an aviary, fish ponds, &e , under 
the sanction of the Zoolo; gical Seciaty. Such 
an object has long been « desideratum in this 
yreat metro} yolis. Madrid and Paris have 
long possessed such collections; but these 
are the property of the respective monarchs ; 
but here it will be formed by, and belong to 
private persons. 

‘A new church, opposite to the north end 
of Portland-street, in the Paddington-road, 
and parish of St. Mary-la-bonne, is nearly 

executed, from the designs of Mr. Soane 
Fast vi this, and at the north end of Gower- 
Street, the managers of the London Univer- 
sity have purchased a large piece of ground, 
and have commenced operations for building 
a spacious and noble —": om the designs 
of WW. Wilkins and HL. P. Gandy, architects. 
The builde r, Mr. Lee, has cout tracted to exe- 
cute the whole, from the plaus of the archi- 
tects, for 107,0002. The zeal and indefatiga- 
ble exertions manifested by the council, and 
the liberality in which some of them came 
forward to m: he up the sum requisite for 
commencing the works, merits the thanks of 
every well-wisher to so laudable and merito- 
ay a plan. 

‘A new wing to the British Museum, from 
the designs of Mr. Smirke, is nearly com- 
plete d. 

‘The new London Bridge is proceeding 
with rapidity ; and from the ‘sound and scien- 
tific manner in which the buttress and two 
other piers are built, and the acknowledged 
skill of the e engineers an artizans engaged, we 
may calculate on seeing one of the finest and 
best bridges of modern, or of ancient times. 
on the London side 
“as Completed and empticd on the 20th of 





School, or Christ’s Hospital, in Newgate- 
street, a spacious and handsome IIall has 
been erected, from the designs of Mr. Shaw. 

‘A new chapel, of novel design, being of 
an amphitheatrical form, has been recently 
completed, from the designs of W. Brooks, 
architect. It is seated near the Catholic cha- 
pel, in Finsbury Circus.’ 

These are the principal improvements and 
alterations which have taken place within the 
past year, but the extension of the metropolis 
towards the surrounding villages is truly sur- 
prising, if not alarming ;—an inhabitant re- 
siding in the heart of the city, will soon re- 
quire extraordinary pedestrian powers to walk 
into the fields and return in the same day. 





A School for Grown Children. By Morton 


London, 1827. Low. 
’ 


At a very late period of the week, we were 
favoured with a copy of the above comedy. 
As we analyzed the plot and gave our opi- 
nion of the merits of this piece in the drama- 
tic department of The Literary Chronicle last 
‘veek, we shall now content ourselves with 
extracting the annexed brief scene, which is 
clever, terse, and on the stage told admira- 
bly well. It is, however, necessary to ob- 
serve, that young Revel, (a rake of the first 
order,) is rusticating, and now meets Sir Ar- 
. vur Stanmore, his ‘wile’s brother, a baronet 
posse assing excellent sense, and much real 
virtue. The difference of opinion between 
town and country life is well contrasted :— 


Enter Sir Arthur Stanmore, with Peasants. 

Sir Arthur, My friends, [ will devote to- 
morrow to your scrvicee Mr. Revel, I rejoice 
to see you. (Shaking hands.) 

Young Revel. Et vous! mou chevalier! 

Sir Arth. Excuse me a moment. My good 
dame, here is an order forthe admission of your 
hasband into the infirmary. My worthy fel- 
low, this isthe amount of your deposits in the 
saving-bank: and, my veteran, here is a cetti- 
ficate for the receipt of your pension ; the rest 
will come to-morrow at the usual hour—and 
remember to be punctual. 

Peasants. Bless your kind honour. 

(Exeunt Peasants ) 

Y. Rev. He does not show muclhi blood—one 
of the useful sort, may be. 

Sir Arth. Mr. Revel, pardon me: 





— 








but with | 


the children of labour time may be considered 
as their only property, and it were unpardon- 
able in me to dissipate it. You left town, no 
doubt, prepared 

Y. Rev. Prepared for the country—Oh, cer- 
certainly '—filled a portfolio with caricatures ; 
sent down a turning-lathe; packed up some 
battledores and shuttlecocks ; and set my watch 
by the Horse Guards. (Showing the time to 
Sir Arthur ) IU believe that’s all that’s re- 
quired; but I fear time will hang confound- 
edly. 

Sir Arth. I hope not; for there is no being 
who has more active employment than a rich 
good man. Tis idleness, that nurse of vice!— 

Y. Rev. Vice! O fie! that term is exclu- 
sively confined to cattle; there’s nothing vi- 
cious now buta horse. 

Sir Arth. I stand corrected, and own myself 
lamentably deficient in the vocabulary of 
fashionable diction. 

Y. Rev. That’s.a pity—nothing so simple ; 
as thus: what you call night, we call day ; for 
supper, we say dinner; modesty is, with us, 
ill-breading ; impudence, ease; wicked rascal, 
irresistible fellow ; troublesome creditors, ne- 
cessary evils; play, business ; ruin, style; and 
sudden death, high life. 

Sir Arth. J thank you for my first Jesson, 
and, in return, as your friend— 

Y. Rev. Friend! I did not know you had a 
term for that sortof thing, I had no ideal 
should want a friend in the country, 

Sir Arth, Aterm for—not want a friend! I 
believe we had better go back to the vocabu- 





lary. 
Y. Rev If you please. A man’s friend is 
his second in a duel; a lady’s friend is the 


gentleman who is so fortunate as to protect her 
in style. 

Sir Arth. Mercy on us! I own, sir, I bave 
not a term for that sort of thing ; ’sdeath, he'll 
corrupt the county in a week. Mr. Revel, 
hope | may, without being included in either 
of your definitions, prove my rustic friendslip, 
by stating that your expenditure appears to be 
ruinous, The waste in your establishment 
o— 

Y. Rev. Shocking. 
would arrauge matters 

Sir Arth. | arrange—I am your wife’s bro- 
ther, sir! not your servant! 

Y. Rev. Don't agitate yourself. 

Sir Arth. Your people are incorrigible. 

Y. Rev. Then there’s no use in finding fault, 
you know. 

Sir Arth. T must command my temper.— 
One word more, before | finish an interview so 
little contributory to profit or pleasure. I hope 
your present residence will prove a furtherance 
of your domestic happiness, and a benefit to 
your respectable tenantry. But you must not 
aim to transplant London habits here; “tis 
throwing artificial flowers on the bosom of na- 
ture, which are gaudy without sweetness, 
and choke the healthful produce of the soil. 
And do me the favour to respect the results of 
my experience, which assures you, that rural 
happiness can only be obtained by healthful 
exertion, exemplary demeanour, and active 
utility Good morning. ( Exit.) 

Y. Rev. Upon my word, a remarkably good 
sort of wan! and he took so mucb pleasure in 
finding fault, it would have been absolutely sa- 

vage to have interrupted him.’ 


But, I dare say, if you 
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CORRESPON- 





MAD. DE MAINTENON’S 
DENCE. 
(Continued from p. 4.) 

LETTERS OF THE PRINCESS DES URSINS., 
LLAVIANG, 
these volumes, several times briefly intimated 
our opinion of the letters which we are now 
about to introduce to our readers, we are 
spared the necessity of any preliminary re- 
mark, and proceed at once to our exemplars. 
The princess is at Madrid, and in Septem- 
ber, 1705, thus writes to Madaime de Main- 
tenon :— 

‘I have been greatly agitated during two 
hours this morning, madam, from having 
heard it rem rted_ "that you were dying. 
Though I saw no appearance of it, as I had 
heard from you by the last post in your 
own hand-wniting, I could not restrain my 
alarms, for bad news flies, and is often heard 
sooner by the merchants than by the couriers 
who arrive weekly. Thank God, madam, 
this report has proved false ; you do me the 
honour to write to me, and you uare preparing 


in the course of our first notice of 


—- 


dividual, in 


One of 


Genoese circulated, 


| norts. 


Step taken in the affair alluded to, nor any 
other on which we did not perfectly agree: 
thus it is mere malice on the part of this in- 
i me from 
varlous quarters that the ar nbassador wishes 
to throw upon my shoulders that responsibi- 
lity, which he shares in an equal degree, and 
not plea these g »ntlemen 


a a ee may rear 
OTraer tilat u ia reac 


which does 


thouch the y have no reason to complai ’ of 


what their king has done on this occasion. 


come and inform me of the reports which the 
to make enemies for me; 
and told me, at the s same time, that [ might 
ame him to M. Amelot, well knowing it 
was a malicious rumour, in order that we 
ht be aware it is intended to cause a 
quarrel between us, by spreading false re- 
When I first heard of it, [ confided 
the whole to the ambassador; I proved to 
him that there was an old intrigue, which it 


6 BS 


| Was necessary to eradicate, and we agreed 


for the journey to Fontainbleau, where you | 


even take a plea asure in sleeping in our bed, 
without changing its place, which does not 
often happen to you; had not your mind 
been stronger than your person, it would be 

a strange thing, madam: but | have felt too 
much the effects of your constant kindness, 
not to know how much the one Is superior 
to the other. We have received very good 
news to-day from Barcelona: as the ambas- 
_sador informs the court of it, [ shall not give 
you the details. 


i those J suspect, 


of our friend, the Marshal de Ville 


There is every reason to | 


hope, from what Don Francisco de Velasco | 


writes, that the archduke will soon re-em- 
bark, and that the rebels of Catalonia, on the 
arrival of the troops which the King of Spain 
sends in that direction, will repent of the 
false step they havetaken. Nota moment is 


| with every sentiment = esteem, 


lost here in adopting every measure W hich 1s } 


supposed most efficacious for the service of 
his Catholic majesty. I cannot conceive 
how M. Amelot and M. Orry undergo al! 
they perform. The Marshal de Tessé i 
more at rest where he is; and [ can assure 
you that each, so far as concerns his station, 
neglects nothing that he oughttodo. The 
perfect harmony that exists amongsi us Is a 
great advantage; [hope it will incercase every 
day, and that at length those persons whose 


c | 


Snot | 
|! him: his 


from 


had so much genius, and who piqued herself 


only aim is to disunite us, will perce’ ive their , 


It is, how 
| 


machinations become useless. 
ever, certain that there are sti] ls in Ma- 
drid which oucht to be rooted out; [sawa 
proof of it only three days ago, which it 
seems necessary that I ought to state to you. 
A little Genoese, named Viganego, the agent 
and pensioner of M. M. D'Estrées, and, per- 
haps, alsoof M. De Gramont, having om 
stantly attended him when here, and being 
a particul: ir friend of Destrae, a confi lential 
servant of the duke; this said M. Vi iganego 
went to all the grandees of his acquaintance, 
reporting that the ambass ador knew nothing 
whatever of what had passed in the affair of 
the grandees s, as he had told him, and that he 
disapproved of it, as well as of many other 
things which the King of Spain was made to 
do; 


act 1D 


See 


concert; yet there was not a single 


ide Grignan will mike, 
your p erm! sion, ridiculous. 


/ queen passed throng! 


that I should request the king to order Mr. 
Vizanego to quit Spain, Ilad I adopted 
this plan on iy arrival at Madrid against 
and with good cause, most 
assuredly L should have acted a wise part; 
but | [ can say with truth, that [ naturally feel 
creat repugnance in resolving on giving pain 
to anyone. I felt a creat ‘deal on hearing 
all the slanders, which those who are envious 
rol, have 
uttered against him; wiil people at court 
never cease ib laming men because they 
unfortunate? The Flemings do move justice 
to that general: we have many of them here, 
who have received letters from their friends 


are 


in B russels filled with his praises; the Duke 
d’Havreé has just been speaking to me of him 


in the pre- 
sence of old officers, who have seen him dis- 
play all the seni) wi ought to be 
praised in a ¢ This Duke dtiavré. 
madain, appears to be a very worthy and 
ep man: the Duchess de Rohan con- 
ided to me, before my pe ‘ture from Paris, 
th it she thouzht of marrying ber daughter te 
circuimstaneces are noi tlourtshing, 
and all in is deficient for 
making hima good match in every respect. 
‘So poor Madame de Grignan is dead 
ignorance of a quack! She, who 


Mich 


! 
Beneirai. 


, ie ’ 
which ne 


g ° e 
Liils 1S 


tlie 
» medicine as well as she did the 
artes ; how could she have 


nds ? Vhat faults 


on knowin 
philosophy of Dese 
placed herself in such ha 
are committed by the 
sons! The marriage which it is supposed M, 
appears to me, with 
At his age, and 

16 seemed to me when the 
rh Marseilles, can he pre- 
L cannot well imagine 


? 
i 
broken down, as | 


tend to leave heirs? 


what faney one can have, in a state of decre- 


and that the minister onal mvself did not | 


pitude, of marrying again to have children, 
and leaving a name to posterity, which is 
often badly supported. However, this kind 
of madness has been established by wise 
people long since, or at least by those who 
had that character; therefore, perhaps it is l 
who am wrong in disap proving r it. 


{ the Marquis dd’ Alegre had been taken pri- 


those persons had the honesty to ju 
| showing them that exar ape of bravery which 


‘I was extre mely sorry when I[ heard that | 











“ 





soner; he is a good general, brave, zealous, 
and avery worthy man, w ho merits the king 
favour. 

‘| participate in the satisfaction you feel, 
mi \dam, at seeing the grand prior again at 
Versailles ; heis in his element there, and it 
would be cruel not tolet him remain. Ae 
for his brot her, I think that M. de Saint Fre 
mout was rightin faneying he saw in inten 
IIfenry LV. when rallying his troops, speak- 


‘ 


ing as he used to do to his soldiers, and in 


t! ley SO “well imitated. Still, however, I re- 
tain a doubt of the resemblance being com- 
plete; thatis, of wishing to know if the stock 
or cravat of the great monarc 
snuff as that of the Duke de Vendome, his 
descendant: [ confess to you that | cig 
like to ascertain this point. I give you, m: 
dam, a thousand humble t! hanks for hi wing 
had is goodness to recommend to me th ° 
Siarquis de Brancas ; I shall endeavour not 
to be useless to him in whatever he may rea- 
sonably require; | have heard nothing but 
the best reports of him. 

‘The queen has taken baths, which she 
finds agree with her; her majesty will con- 
tinue her medicines, and I shall view this 
with more confidence, when we have the opi- 
nion of M. Fagon, whom I do not esteem 
less than you do, notwithstanding his repug- 
nance to bark and bleeding. 

‘The king has reeeived letters from the 
viceroy of Valencia, and from M. de Zenigi, 
who informs him that the latter has defeate J 
five hundred rebeis nea r Valencia, and that 
he has cleared the road fot voing to attack 
Venia, which it is suppos sed wiil not mac 
any resistance, having for its Gefenee only a 
few paltry ml ilitia, which the ene my an 
into it on their march to Catalonia. When 
the cavalry, which his C atholic majesty has 
sent in that direction, shall appear, it is to 
be hoped the rebeis in the principality of 
Catalonia will repent of their rashness, and 


the archduke be forced to re-embark. Tn 
short, madam, all hopes are for us. [ wish 
‘the Marshal de Villars would restrain the 

Dord Mariborouch. I am 


mm) .? 1; Hi mmr . | 
most enlightened per- 


‘nate still from the 


| 
! 


aud: icity of ™m 
uly sorry for the Princess de Scubise, as 
you say, snould she she will be a great 
loss to her family, though she will not leave 
them bad!y settled. Madame de Ventadour 
sto perform all the duties cf a 
g ee relative and cood friend ior me. Nia- 
i .T shall never fail in my duty to you.’ 
The liberality of feeling and openness 01 
disposition, which characterise the effusions 


of the pi rincess, contrast strikingly with the 


es 
ale, 


never ceases 


| prudent timid conduct of Madame de Main- 


tenon; particularly as regards the Marshal 
de Villeroi, and his ill fortune in the field : 

dating from Lerma, in July, 1706, the prin- 
cess says, ‘how I pity Marsha de Villeroi ! 
Iiated by the public, which never pardons ; 
incapable, for the future, of rendering the 
essential services to his master, with which 
he might flatter himself; and more unfortu- 
fat: J and weighty conse- 
quences of the loss which ~ has sustained ; 
I think he must be almost deranged, and 1 in- 
sensible to ev ery thing but his misfort mes.’ 

And in the letter succeeding that from which 


‘howas full of 


ae 


we ha 
find he 


aes 


, Ss 
ad 


9 
not re 
what } 
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have b 
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Howrt 
little ¢} 
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mire 2 
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ve paragraph, we 
4 


we have extracted t:e abo 
Gnd her thus solicitously recurring 
firs fthe marshal:— 

é As to Marshal de Villeroi’s affair, I do 
not recognise him as the same man, from 
what you te Il me of his procee: dines: for after 
80 many unfortunate reverses, a ought to 
have bee n the first to have demanded his re- 
call, as the only measure he had to adopt. 
llow much men are to be pitied, < nd | how 
little they know how to act when despair de- 
ranges their natural state of mind! 
appears to me 
for him on this oceasion, than L iy all his other 


4 to uie al- ‘ 


The king | 


e still creater by | his compassion 


yirtu es, which ob lige even his eneinies to ad- 
mire him; and [ am very sorry that tue pub- | 


lic are iznorant of the 
rove beyond contradiction, that his majesty 
is the best friend and most generous man 
upon eart th. J shall be bolder then you. for I 
am about writing to Marshal de Villeroi; 
but I shall, nevertheless, send you the le tter 
open, in order that you may destroy it if you 
do not approve its co ntents. My ob ‘ect Is 
to praise him as if he had done all that was 
n not being allowed, as I think, 
otherwise to alarm. so estimable and unfor- 
tunate a friend. Good God! how I fear 


10 ssible, 


lest all these disagreeable circumstances 
shonld give the king great uneasiness and 
affict his health! As to other matters, | 


eare but littl about them, God and 
his majesty will provide a remedy, but I 


shudder when i think o f this last mis sfor- 
t?) né e, ’ ee *& a * es 


‘Poe 


bec eause 


nit me to ask you, what prevents you 


from se eing Marshal de Villeroi, who is in 
oOUurt ! ? 


. » pe i ‘ 

attenaance at 

Thastiaon ssl V4 pias lich Das os Ee \- 
better calculated, | should think, than a 


charming conversation ! yours to dissipate 

SP Sees Read 

the sadness with hick 1 he eproached by 
Lie courtiers, as well as his. ph “iets : If his 


W441) ¢3 ry - r ° n . n a AT . 
wnt, the lady of Marshal de la Mailleray, 
,. Y ¥ 


bLless what 
hind of a face is one to put on at court? as 
f two women, who were the objects 
come jokes, because one had a nose a fit- 
tie too long, and the other’s was a t 


, me 7 7 
rene by s¢ Th! eer +t ’ . ° 
Macy Gl Aly Sic WOULG GG AdSiie 


particulars, which | 





ra j 3 ‘ . 
rt! Tndeed, it is very embarrassing how 
i¢ ee ¢ 3 Ar 7» a 
uC 5 and it appears to me, that, havin ) 
‘ 
yt Peanc 4 ies als - y Tl 
ria tiine to live as we nave, we tedy 
’ 
y} na ‘ ‘ +e. yey ° AVry + - . . ~ 
nor take aq pueastire im tormenting one an- 
' . 
qty se 4 —) : x sate a . 5% . 
Ulery, IW ONLY i CAUSe it aporives our exist- 
ences: j a ' ee Be . 
©; i woul surely be better to live in 
We 1¢ } i} tre ’ 
i 28h i alc it i . * 
rv . - 
E.} {ol} in, r >| ‘tla +), -: Az 
- iOw epistle exhibits the princess 
} w ¢} 
ho r , 77.7 P >» - 
ver tires fold character, asa friend, poli- 
tician, and ‘prudent ( _— — 
oF at : , fo 
a ought i 8a lt have it in mY power 
+ | , . 
y ‘ 1 4 
lM You py the courier winch M. Amelot 


jt, | , er 
( Sy how ! 
aSspaiches to the court, 
roieve my trouble 


$ to mea great co 
}. 
i 


a very 
and pee ips your own, 
nf, 

Lt ovt to unbosom 
so kind a friend, whose heart is 
Of goodness, and who is pleased to ho- 
with her confidence ; 
How why vide shall have | 
ain interrun ted every moment, 
— rs cor me to me at 2!! hom 


1 


“sure, because I 
and poor 
s, forcing 


, rast : } ‘ 
re Casily my lntrencame: 


: ay impe netrable apariment. The prince 
teiS - ee — ? : 

4S inuch more reason, With your permission, 
tiah vou he ' ae Se } 


H ' t'é % ° ‘ , ‘ °' are . 
Mave, WiC He Viaimes your conauct 


, | 
iong letter, to 


but I do not | 


ts, than those of 


Are you not ashamed, ma- 


dam, to have shut your door to the elector of 


Cologne? What will this ‘rince say of 
hie hing ? He ge , nished 
such a tial : will be MuUuc h astonisied 
to have received f: ‘om the royal family eve: 


possi ible attention, and from th e king so much 
civility, and to have failed in wishing to be- 
come “acquainted with a person who is he- 
noured by his friendship. You have made a 

fine blunder, madam; you will be tho ugh 


7 


ee 


either capricious or vulgar by the prince, and | 


perhaps both ove and the other. Certain ly 
if I had had the honour of being near you, I 
should have given you no rest on this oeca- 
sion; and I think I should have obtained 
my object, as in the case of the Duke and 
Duchess of Alba, whose presence, thank 
God, has caused you no harm. I am not 
surprised to hear the elector makes himself so 
agreeable, since he is neither importunate 
nor impr portuning ; ; and such a character must 
suit es er body, thou igh itis seldom accom- 
yanied ‘A v ie t ness. I am not at all sur- 
prised that he admires the king, as in order 
to do this, it is ‘merely su Rchaat to know him 
by his fame, and ail the other great actions 
which illustrate his life; but [ should be ex- 
tremely astonished if he did not think him the 
most amiable of men, after having enjoyed 
the honour of his conversation; and [| am 
persuaded that his greatest cnemies, were 
they near him, would change their opinions 
of him. 
Duke of Savoy prisoner, and he had been 
conducted into France, I should not have 
despaired of the king working this muirac! 
in his royal highness. Whata source of joy 
it would have been to our two princesses, 
and what a long vent of the drama! 

‘Th ry of the Duke of Orleans 
a at blessing. The 


we re’ COVE 
he 11] } en 
Catia 18 2 
aud 


saY, 


- 


ee he hopes soon to be able to re-enter 


Bal 


that Cate, we might check the career of our 
enemies, provided the general officers choose 
for the fature to prefer glory to the pleasures 


of Paris, wh 
‘Tee Lae 
Qls TOYA) Mig ri nes Sy 
~ 


their enjo ment, 
frain when ats 


is not insersivte to 
but who knows low to re- 
reputation and the 


4 
Wilo 


good a are at stake. What, then, is the mat- 
ter wit h our T'renchmen, if what is published 


respecting the greatest part be true! Ino 


longer recognise them, and am truly crieved. 
The Duchess of Burcundy has many sources 


of trouble at onc 
However, al! her sent 
my a Imiration of her 
lighted with her affection 
her friendship for you. Ifyou could not en- 
dure me while enjoying - the re pose of my in- 
activity, you must be well satisfied when I i in- 
fo rm you that since my 


. 


ave not hada single 
my brain t irned. VW 
much evil, madam, when I desire you so 
much good? To revenge myself, I will often 
give you an account of the tiresome things 
which I hear, and perhaps at last you will 


AY » m100 saaetl 
out tor couarter, and will be 


| ei oie 
e, and I sincerely pity her. 
anta ar Re ee $ Ihe 

iments are So piss a | at 
increases, and | am do- 
for the king, 


moment without hav ing 


ur > brain also 


Mav not turn yo 


If the fortune of war had made the | 





pra) 


Prince de | 
ment ¥ writes to the F King of Spain, to | 
, - than you the fever, 
the Milanese at the head of his army. In| 


here you say they wish to entice » 


puole 


' 
“oy ‘a 
and j 


ry return to Madrid, I | 


hy lo ) you wish me so | 


NAPA dC SD ERAS ETE STS EP ELI 
‘] have received letters from M. Orry, 


| begging me to indicate to him how he should 


act in order to please their Catholic majes- 
ties. I have replied to him to-day very na- 


turaily what I think, and what I have done, 
of which I inclose you a copy; and I have 
taken the liberty of writing to the prince, to 
inclose my letter to him for M. Orry, because 
he had intimated that he wished to know 
upon what footing he was with me. I have 
lived too long not to know that there would 
be often great imprudence in telling one’s 
thoughts, but I certainly never affirm to the 
contrary. I have seldom known a man pos- 
sessed of a stronger mind than Orry, nor of 
more daring intrepidity, and such characters 
are not very common; proper persons for 
embassies are still more so. Why should 
those who are called Jansenists, and those 
of the other party, interfere to prevent you 
from sending to Rome individuals who are, 
or are not, of their opinions? Is this still a 
subject of conversation where you are? It 
anpears to me, that they should postpone 
their disputes until after the general peace, 
and then recommence their civil wars, knock 
off one another's caps, if it should be their 
pleasure, but now we have more serious mat- 
ters on hand; and for my own part, I have 
regarded these parties with so much indiffer- 
ence, that I have scarcely wished to hear 
thent spoken of, and I always choose my 
confessors exempt from hatred or friend- 
ship for them. I have found one of them 
here, a pious monk, who had the honour of 
being confessor to the late Queen Maria The- 
resa: he is a Cordelier, who loves our king 
with all his heart, and who puts up daily 
yers for him. I know, by experience, 
the pains that afflict you ; they are acute and 
very disagreeable, ther efore I pity you from 
my “soul; however, I should dread still more 
for it is more dangerous. 
It is very difficult to avoid indispositi ions 
when the blood is continually agitated by 
mental and bodily afilictions, but it isto be 
hoped there will be an end of it, although the 
time will appear to me very long until I know 
that you are at ease. Mine depends upon 
yours, for i cannot be happy when you are 
not so.’ 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





THE PAMPHLETEER, NO. LIII. 
VOLUME XXVII. 


|THE present number of this Ceservedly po- 


_ periodical, is chiefiy devoted to the 

eat subjects of Catholicism, Political Eco- 
nomy, and Absenteeism. The last men- 
tioned of these subjects is taken up by Mr. 
Ilenry Gardiner, of Liverpool, and he han- 
dies it in a very masterly and conclusive 
manner. We can afford space but for 
one brief example of the style in which 
this writer treats a subject, on which, per- 
haps, more has been written, and less un- 


| des rstood, than of any other of the favourite 


‘first to | 
1ever to listen to public affairs, in 


themes of the last few years. Mr. M‘Culloch 
, that, ‘i the remittances to absentee 

andlor rds amouat to three millions a year, 
were the absentee landlords to return home 
to lreland, the foreign trade of Ireland would 
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upon which, 


be diminished to that amount;’ 
Mr. H1. Gardiner observes 

‘This most monstrous assertion I pro- 
nounce to be totally unsupportable. It is 
utterly impossible for absentees to increase 
the exports of Ireiand one grain beyond their 
own consumption of Irish commo lities, oran 
equivalent amount of English c ommodities, 
Would the English men and the English 
horses leave off eating ? 
Irish landlords were to go back again, and 
all the English landlords accompany ther, 
there would ‘be exactly as muc! corn exported 
from Ireland to England as there is now,— 
less their particular co: asaption. 

‘If the foreign trade of Ireland is increased 
by exports to the extent of the particular con- 
sumption of absentees, it is evidently dimi- 
nished by decrease of imports, in consequence 
of their absence, to the same extent. I will 
leave the advocates for absenteeism to strike 
a balance, in this case, in their favour, if they 
can: they will find that there 1s just as much 
decrease of imports as increase of exports ; 
for the value of the exports being consumed 
abroad by the absentee, nothing can be sent 
to Ireland for them. 

‘Mr. M‘Culloch speaks generally of ex- 
ports from Ireland as foreigu trade. Surely 
if the trade between Engl: and and Llreland is 
foreign trade, the trade between Iengland and 
Scotland is also foreiyn trade: but it was 
necessary for Mr. M*Culloch so to consider 
it, having assumed that it 1s of no import- 
ance whether Irish revenue be expended in 
Dublin, or in London, or in Paris. 

*Now | rather think that when an absentee 
goes to France, he does notconsume one single 
article either of Irish or of English produce, 
and few, if any, of British colonial produce. 
Ile eats French meatand French bread, drinks 
French coffee, wears French clothes, Freneh 
linens, French silks, French hats, French 
shoes, and | dare say, carefully avoids e very 
thing which he could get at home: the la- 
dies, to be sure, do sometimes buy some very 
fine English lace, but | am afraid we cannot 
give the dear creatures much credit for pa 
triotism in mistaking it for French. 

‘Foreign trade is an exchange of the ca- 


‘consume those things there, 
Why, if all the | 





the consumer as well as the revenue, ‘how is 
the foreign trade to be produced? If the 
landlord stays at home, there will, indeed, 
be a foreign trade; he will want wines, spi- 
rits, teas, spices, and various kinds of colomal 


produce, whch will be sent to him in return | 


for the produce of his estates; but, if he 
goes to London, or to Paris, to procure and 
instead of in- 
creasing, he diminishes the foreign trade of 
Ireland. 

[It makes a vast difference to the people 
of Ireland, to the whole mass of shopkeepers, 
and other tradesmen, with their families and 
denendants, down to the very porters in the 
streets, whether three millions of Irish reve- 
nue be expended in Ireland, or elsewhere. 
Ii makes also some difference to the shippin: 
interest, whether, after having carricd the 
produce of the absentee landlords’ estates to 
England, the vessels shall return to [reland 
in ballast, or with teas, sugar, coffee, and 
other kinds of merchandise, for the con- 
sumption of resident landlords; and this I 
call diminishing instead of increasing, the 
foreign trade of Ireland. 

‘Some Irish landlords receive their rents 
in produce, which their agents consign to 
factors in Liverpool or London, for sale for 
the landlords’ account, to whom the factors 


who receive their rents in produce, sell it to 
merchants in Ireland, and those merchants 
export it to Liverpool or London. 

‘ There is a certain quantity of Irish pro- 
duce consumed annually in England ; it 


' seems almost superfluous to say, that, i! ‘any 


pital, or productions of one country, for the | 


productions, or capital of another country ; | 


but no such exchange takes place here, 
When it is shown in what way any thing is 
received in Ireland for the expenditure of 
absentees, I will then admit that it is foreign 
trade. 

British revenue in a foreign country, foreign 
trade; or admit that it can in any way in- 
crease foreign trade: it is not trade at all 
The thing lies in a short compass. I want 
to know what Ireland receives for what is 
sent from Ireland. 

‘ If foreign trade consists of an interchange 
of commodities, as [ think must be granted, 
it follows that, without an interchange of com- 
modities, there can be no forcien trade : now, 
it is evident that, in the case of absentee- 
ism, the only thing that constitutes foreign 
trade is wanting; there is no interchange of 
commodities. It is an export without an 
import. Nothing is rece ved by freland for 
what is sent from Ireland, If you export 


But [ do not cail the expenditure of | 


‘to the 


part thereof is exported by absente es, there 
must be so much less exported by oenhants. 
If every Irish landlord were to export his 
own rents in produce, the merchants could 
not export much: an abse cannot take 
commodities with him, or have them sent to 
him, without clashing with the merchant. 

‘The consumption of every market for 
every article having its limits, at can take no 
more of any than its regular wants requir 
and with whatever portion it is supp! lied ‘t 
one, it must be supplied with so much less 
by another. 

‘I suppose it will be granted that there is 
a certain annual consumpuon of linen in all 
European countries ; and that this sp gp 
tion dues not vary very much, but is in on 
year much about the same asin another year. 
Now we will suppose that the Irish mer- 
chants 


entee 





>| duction 





are in the habit of exporting annually | 


to a particular country, linens to the amount | 


of £100,000, and that absentees also take 
over with them, or have s 
Same amount. 


£200,000 worth of 


“ry . 
haere 


linens in a ce untry, 


/ whose regular annual consum; ption ts only 


£100,000 worth: so that. unless 
of that country can be persuaded to wear two 
shirts instead of one, I am afraid the absen- 
tee gentlemen wouid find it a very dull mar- 
ket. The idea, therefore, that absentees in- 
crease the forei: en trade of a country beyond 
the amount of their own consui nption of its 
commodities, is quite 
This article 1S an ori cin: ile ontribu con, It 

is followed by a reprint of the liberal, witty, 


‘OnNeOUS. 


‘nt to them, linens | 
will then be | 


s the people | 


ce er ee a, eee eS 


| and argumentative letter of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith on the Catholic Question. The other 
articles, (and they are all important and at- 
tractive,) are an Examination of the Respec- 
tive Situations of the Reformed Churel: in 
France, and of the Roman Catholics in Great 
Britain and Ireland; with Short Remarks 
on Catholic Emancipation, by J. W. Croft, 
(original ;) De la Constitution de l’Angle- 
terre, et des Changemens Principaux qu'elle 
a €prouvés, tant dans son Esprit que dans 
sa Forme, depuis son Origine jusqu’a nos 
Jours ; avec Quelques Remarques sur l’An- 
cienne Constitution de la France,—par un 
Anglais; Observations on Mr. Ricardo’s 
Principles of Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion, by Henry Jemmet, (original ;) Mr, 
Higgins’s Hore Sabbatice ; a Letter to Mr, 
Hliggins on the same subject, by the Rey, 
T. S. Hughes; Mr. Western’s admirable 
Letter to ‘Lord Liverpool, on the Cause of 
our present Embarrassment and Distress, 
and the Remedy; and Observations on Mr, 
M‘Culloch’s Doctrines respecting the Corn 
Laws, and the Rate of Wages, &c. &c.; by 
Godfrey Higyins, Esq., (original. ) The mere 
enumeration of these articles must evince that 
The Pamphleteer possesses the same taste in 
selection, and the same distinguished support 
which early raised it so high in public esti- 


remit the proceeds ; other [rish landlords, mation, and seems likely to maint un it there, 





The Son of a Genius: a Lule for Youth, 
By Mrs. Horzanp, Author of Daughter 
of a Genius, &c. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged, by the Author. Harris. 1827, 

Ir is very unusual praise to say of any work 

that, ‘it has been translated into every Eu- 

ropean language ; and in France, Germany, 
and Holland gone through numerous edi- 
tions: that the wise have condescended to 
praise it; the good to circulate it;’ yet this 
has been truly said of Mrs. Hotland’s Son of 
a Genius; a new and improved edition of 
which now lies before us. Mrs. H. has re- 
written and enlarged the story; and though, 
when we first perased this admirable pro- 
several years since, we conceived it 

incapable of improvement, we confess that 
the interest is now consider ‘ably heightened. 
Perhaps no volume of the kind ever more 
clearly and b reautifully illustrated the impor- 
tant fact that, ‘a great mind caz take in petty 
cares, an aspiring yx genius stoop to petty de- 
tails, since it is impossible to be virtuous and 
pious without it; and no one can deny that 
virtue is the crown of genius, and reli: gion 
the very soul of virtue.’ 


A Com yondwous Intro Sites to the Study of “the 








Bible. By Tuomas Jarrwrte Honnt, 
M. : Illustrated with M ra and other 
acieviouis. pp. 538. 182 London, 
Cadell; Blackwood, Edinburgh; and Mil- 


liken, Dublin. 


| Lat volume is offered to the public as an 


eS 


ment of the author's four octavo vo- 
entited An Introduction to the crt 
cal Study and Knowledge of the Holy Serip- 
tures ; a work so well known, and so justly 
appreciated, that whon we say the present 1s 
an admir ibly executed analy sis hacoolt we 
have said eaoueh to recommend it to all who 
are engaged in theological inquiry. 
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ORIGINAL. | 


THE DEATH UF HIS ROYAL HIGH. 
NESS THE DUKE OF YORK. 


—_— 


ODE ON 


Tas mighty hath fallen ! 
There ’s woe o’er the land— 
Yet his death was in peace, 
Nor by ball nor by brand. 
Hark! through the lordly halls and princely towers 
A wail of woe is ringing; 
and o’er the dark and silent hours 
" Phe bells their tones are flinging. 
Pale Sorrow sits beside his bier, . 
And Hope the scene hath tled, and Jeft behind a tear. 


J ein proud array, 
Mahal be, ‘a Albion’s chiefs surrounded, 
Hail with joy the bannered day ; 
But with the senseless marble bounded 
That heart which auswered to the trumpet’s bray, 
Shall coldly moulder, silently away. 
What sob is that from Windsor’s halls 
Breaks on the toneless ear of night, 
And tells that anguish now appals 
A spirit, with its deadly blight ? 
‘Tis his, the monarch’s 1—For the one who sleeps, 
Britannia’s lord, a royal brother weeps. 
cor he—but eyes unused a tear to shed, 
=~ wth ned Death’s fleshless brow have gazed, 
Nor quailed where carnage met, and cannons blazed, 
Now dimmed and moistened, mourn that he is dead— 
The warrior’s princely friend, with whom they fought 
and bled. 
See at the midnight hour, the torches flash 
On the mirk darkness of the ebon sky. 
Hark ! to the muffled drum, the weapons’ clash, 
The measured tread of England’s chivalry, 
All of our best and bravest now are by, 
To grace this gorgeous, deep, and last solemnity. 
Sleep on, York’s duke, and if thy eartl’s career 
Were sometimes checquered with a passing folly, 
Its record shall be blotted by atear, 
And wholly lost amid our melancholy. 
Oh! may thy home be Heaven—may life to thee 
Prove an untroubled, bright, and blessed eternity ! 
Jan. 19th, 1827. Jed. 0. 
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SPECIMENS OF ITALIAN POETRY. 


PIGNOTTI’S FABLES. 
Axotuer of Pignotti’s failings is the inordi- 
nate length to which most of his pieces are 
extended. We do not want a flourish of 
three pages long before we come to the pith 
and gist of the tale. When we sit down to 
table, we like to have the first course await- 
ing us—not to sit there examining the knives 
and plates, whilst a legion of servants are 
marshalling in the feast. Besides, the pro- 
gramma to a fable, like a first course, should 
be short and light—a mere introduction to 
the more substantial fare which is to succeed. 
But Pignotti’s fables are just the reverse of 
tus; he gives you the roast beef and plum- 
pudding first, and the soup and fish after- 
wards. Execrable taste! This makes his 


tories somewhat like the Ogre, in Jack the 


aya 3 








Giant Killer, all head and no body. This is 
unfortunate for him as well as us, because | 
te length of his fables and the confined | 
space of our limits compels us, though with | 
l€ most earnest desire to show him off to the | 
vest advantage, to make our extracts rather 
with an eye to their longitude than to their | 
‘utrinsic merits. Writers who spin their web 


tr . ’ t , . 
tO such an extent, should remember that all 
men 


ar 


are not such conjurors as tavern keep- | 
“'S, Who have the art of compressing a quart 
ol Wine into a pint decanter. 
, But our article seems inclined to run into 
cry extreme for which we are censuring 
“shot. We shall, therefore, proceed with- 
ut more vapouring, to translate a specimen | 


' the best. 


or two from our author. Pienotti has fol- 
lowed the example of his predecessors, by 
revoking the older fables of antiquity. This 
new edition of Pilpayand Co. is no improve- 
ment upon the old, because the few addition- 
al touches of wit which he occasionally 
throws are not sufficient to make amends for 
the super-extra portion of words and sylla- 
bles. The following fable, however, is pret- 
tily versified, and may be taken, on the 
whole, as a very fair specimen of Pignotti’s 
general style and talent. The poetry is easy 
and graceful, and not altogether devoid of 
simple feeling :— 
‘THE BUTTERFLY AND THE ROSE-TREE. 
A butterfly, as bright as May, 
Went flitting through the garden fair; 
On flow’r and herb her wings display 
Their gaudy hue and colours rare. 
Her little breast, where’er she flew 
Shone gaily in its golden dress ; 
In sooth, she seemed well pleased to view 
Her own excessive loveliness. 
From shrub to shrub, from tree to tree, 
Sbe flutters on—away, away— 
Selecting which most fair should be, 
To build her nome and make her stay. 
The oak and ash she passes by 5 
The olive green and stately pine— 
“They ie all too common,” peevishly 
She sighs and says, ** for me and mine.” 
At length she spies the vernal rose, 
Upon her staik of purest green, 
Her lips of ruddy light disclose, 
And dewy brow—the garden’s queen. 
“ Be this, be this my home,” she said, 
And on its fragrant breast she lighted ; 
The downy leaves are wide display’d, 
To greet a guest so ill requited. 
Her little house was quickly made, 
As busily she laboured there 5 
Within their purple nest were laid 
The tender objects of her care. 
Ali! foolish insect! scarce the day 
Had spread abroad his golden wing, 
Ere scorched beneath the downward ray, 
Her beauteous tlower was withering. 
Next morning, sorrowful sue secs 
Her drooping flower all bleak and bare ; 
Her home is scatter'd to the breeze— 
Her young are lying lifeless there. 
They’re silly insects who delight 
In flowers their homes to place ; 
But have the schemes of men, Sir Knight, 
Perchance a firmer base ? 
There are, amongst the collection, some few 
fables of Pignotti’s own creation; but they 
are, as we have before stated, by no means 
We quote one, however, because 
it is short, and the idea good; though, to 
say the truth, it ought rather to be called a si- 
mile than a fable. 


‘THE TREE OF SCIENCE, OR PHILOSOPHICAL 
SYSTEMS. 


| Most fortunate you deem that mind, whose power 


Can search creation’s mysteries, and shed 


_ A light athwart the clouds that o’er us lower— 


Most fortunate—but who shall do the deed? 
Adam, who pluck’d the tree of knowledge first, 
What learned he, but his nakedness >—accurst. 


He blushed, and cloathed himselfin leaves. And so, 
With such like reasoning the proud and vain 
Philosopher has learnt himself to know.— 
Ashamed, he ekes out fictions from his brain, 
And calls thera systems.—They are but the dress 
Which cloak and varnish o’er his nakedness. H.L. 





GAY'S EPITAPH. 
‘CaN you,’ says a correspondent, ‘ spare a 
corner of The Literary Chronicle for the pur- 
pose of pointing out and reprobating the 
following couplet, produced, and I think 
designed by Gay, for his monumental in- 
scription :— 
* Life ’s a jeat, and all things show it, 
I thought so once, but now I[ know it.” 





It can never be too late to set about exposing 
|i Wehood and immorality, especially when 
(they pass muster under the specious garb of 
}an innocent couplet, or under the aathority 
of established authorship. A sentiment in 
theory more false, and in praetical influence 
more injurious, it is not easy to conceive ; 
and I consider it of the highest importance 
to the interests of society, and to the im- 
pressing of serious truths on the minds of our 
rising generation, to resist, with the energy 
of truth and the firmness of strong convic- 
tion, a doctrine, which threatens to be more 
destructive, as it is conveyed in an apparently 
harmless axiom, and as the settled and last 
opinion of a man, respected in his day for 
amiable manners and inoffensive life. 

‘LireEis Nota JEST; he who travels with 
pain and anxiety, the rugged road,—who 
wakes to labour, and sleeps without refresh- 
ment; or even the more fortunate man, 
whose paths are apparently covered with 
flowers, but ultimately and invariably planted 
with thorns, will tell us another tale. All 
things above, all things around, and all un- 
derneath us, confirm a different opinion ; 
they feelingly tell us that the present is a 
scene of trial, toil, and preparation, an awful 
and momentous portion of existence, on the 
well or ill employing of which, and on the 
motives by which we are influenced, the 
happiness or the misery of ten thousand 
times ten thousand years depends. 

‘To represent as trifling or unimportant, 
so arduous a struggle between passion and 
reason, between resolution and infirmity, I 
cannot but cousider as unchristian, nexpe- 
dient and criminal; it is like su posing the 
ocean wrought into tempest, or the raging 
elements set 1u an uproar, to waft the bulk 
of a feather, cr to drown the dimensions of 
a fly.’ Ww. 





Exiraordinary instance of enthusiastic Sfeel- 
tng for the grand effects of Nature.—In the 
year 1820, Captain Hastings, then on a voy- 
aze between the Island of Madagascar and 
the Cape of Good Hope, was overtaken by a 
violent storm. The furious turmoil of the 
ocean,—the mightiness of the surging waves, 
—the blackness of the water,—and the vivid 
effects of the lightning coming athwart the 
dark curtain of the heavens, he beheld with 
an intensity of feeling, that almost entirely 
absorbed every consideration of personal 
safety. Having taken the necessary means 
for the security of his vessel, and anxious to 
contemplate the grandeur of the scene, he or- 
dered himself to be lashed to an elevated part 
of his ship, that, during the raging of the 
tempest, he might not only study, but actually 
sketch the terrific appearances around him. 
Collected amidst the uproar of the elements, 
and regardless of danger, he produced a faith- 
ful and spirited drawing of a storin at sea, 
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full of all the fury and sublimity ofhis subject. , STANZAS. the davsa of Mirs. Barry, was fully ineed hy — 
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ie Hi as at = AA . g's ' " 4 
sides ” sae | Mr. C. Kemble was excellent in the part oj We 
— — f ' 
pomaneey LOL LH 7 het} " ~ r Sigg ? Vow: 
THE SOUL \ THOU G i] T 1D T mm K | ; Sat Onorlage, and Young mh erite a the cy - svevil 
s i tuny LANE T — he rn has | mlane gg 1: er 
: d WOE, RUBY LANE SHEATRE, ean’s ret mn _ | plause which he received by iis energetic cembe 
° ° 1: ves) ‘ere ) } 1° , ie er — + bers } .° + ; ‘ 2 
THE soul 18 a sociable thing sci very beneticial t a the treasul J Oi this delivery ot many Oi the Speer ss sof A ig rf ha lowmn: 
Y O 


For though pure and immortal andhigh, | theatre. He played Richard on Mondey, | y hich had a distant allusion to a4 times, and numb 
Just as body the balance may tiing, | and is going through al all his best characters. | were therefore rendered doubly effective. up to 
It is willing to grovel or fly. | of this house paid him £5900 | Morton's new comedy, The Schovl for 
This at least is the case with my own soul, | while in America: other engagements made Grown Children, has beea much i mpr ved 
: And disastious it fancics its lot, )tie sum he netted exceed £8090 ; and nOW | singe its first representation. In speaking 
Doomed to wander a sad and a lone soul, | that he is restored to his friends—tlie public, | Jast week of the way in which this play was 
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> » tte ’ Ps ! = > re ho re, re a hana. e rt. 
And leave its old comrade to rot - | the % anager, and the tragedian, ar > all bene announced for repetition, by some mistake, Phil 
i fed ti hilos¢ 
OTHER THOUGHTS ON THE SAME SUBJECT. | it . , , the word opera was used instead of comedy. | oy 
E’En the bis! t] 4 1s! ' } Covent GarDEN iar sinalg time since, in eet Wines Ws a. Wachee Cchigic 
t 5 EN the bishop eh paid a good snare it AL VY ES’ sONDON JHE: LE.— Sore 2 
EN th shop, though paid a good share OF | ou, notice - of the comp lete success of Mr. ‘ we Litcrat 


| rées Hrancaises.— Monday eke anniv er- 


‘sary of the birth of Moliere, his chef er 
Royal, Weymouth, we had occasik on to men- | ) ‘era Wie hef- Philos 


The goods that pertain to our clay, 


. - 4 | Pennie’s trace dy of thelwolf, at the ratre 
Man's frail feeble soul to take cuie of, | 1 pat the Theats 


And point out its heavenward way 5 " \deuvre, Le La tutte » Was repeate d: we ii RKeligic 
Even he, wit! ‘range candour, professesy— | tion a Miss Hargrave, who played the highly | ur eady spoken of this piece as here vlaved 8 tera 
% 5 ” . ‘ : Lire , = c 2 yf ‘ Ue 4atCic 
Despite al trusts to, and knows, | interesting heroine in that piece. This] lady | ener, Ta 2 RRR. 2 Rai olds” the 
. . . . . . 4 > wi JAL A. c a i c v H i 
That.as years ...her o'er him, tbe less his has attained considerable histrionic fame in | 7° . a ; 
tel as ye ils &~-! croer iD, LIC Ss i118 | ch: as{e ey expres ‘on of the nerk rm< rs . for 
> . ) . cinema a = } D4 2 rOrmers 
Rehance on such matters VrOWS 5 thie western prov Inces, and, on ideoud iy even- | | .} ae ! M 
| a i atthough the represei itation more resembles re 


Now, were his right reverend brotheis ling, she made her first appearance at Covent | ; he PR 
As ¢ indid ei oan as | eC, { rarden as€ onstance, in R Ehares ji ty str wedy : pes ue -etaige » oa ~ Grataat i whe 

What a saving of purses and pothers | of King Join. Miss Harzrave, aithouzh she ie ehagagy “an ic eee KF of an English hdr pe a 
What a beautiful change we might see! ! does not Possess that majesty of Goure and | pay, i is free irom the ivnorant coarse- 7S 

There would still be a chane e for the spertt Ij perfection of tables § eauty In aihbals | hess OF Ma bwworln, and has maiy other pecu- 142 pu 
To wander in bliss or in bale, four imecination invests th y bue | liarities truly gratifying to correct taste, and edie’ 

If, accoiding to mischief or merit, | he agonal inte ie princely but consistent with the leg itimate objects of the un pov 
*Tis intended to wallow or sail ; 


wretched Constance so as to fulfil expecta. | 
: | drama: indeed, Le Tartufie is a glorious in- art ler 
, : ; ° ° | 3 
Whilst two or three millions of dodies, 


| | 
' “ . . 7. 
‘ Ing 1e F < ft oO (yr “a ef } ‘ ? iy 13he >] } r . 

Now wasted and withered and worn, pee win ion ee ere dignified, and | greater power to counteract the encroaching in the } 
; her face far from wanting the power of ex-| Oo. . . 4 : % 4} 1 ” ('a: 
| neeasten hs tale wendienn of ten « 1... | Spirit of priesterait than ai other c ym bi- apt 
} pressing the loity passions of the soul, when | . ie : nody Parry ¢ 
! called into acti by circur »hations. After the P lay a musical monody arry C 
| Calied into action by circumstance and situae | = a yoy aes excelle; 
- | Composed in honour of Molidre’s memory “XCEL 
! 


tion. This lady gives the highest promise ; for New y 


tions or rather hopes, yet is her form pleas- } ’ : 
C | ‘stance of dramatic effect—it alone has first sug 
And trampled upon as a clod is, 


Would be buoyant as creatures new born! 
But the subject | dure not peruse, so 
Thick and bright the dear images rise, 


! . ° ° 1 
0 _ ‘as sung by -corps Gramatique: 3 Cie 
And I know that, alas! should I do so, she possesses with her other requisites SO * es alia: by wae 4 my “ yn tata : which ‘ 
T ; 56 , a9?! > prvoac! ls: : 5 } Lf t aniian P. a ti % pon * one sui’ 

Phe vain dream would but dazzie-my eyes .* indispensable to the attainment of greatness in | pi ages net 4 a, Ap h > ae t hic Sunday 

, ° 1: Stanza, Com Imen iry to the country W! ich a 

J.W.D. her z .rduous profession, a taste ‘and feeling | fe g Real d 
EXCUIS ly {9 +! P NO 4} he uiLle of ( | B' we wt u , to Shak 4} eave, h: dled it as a iit — a 

i oninions on manv important subiects ar CUISiLE i’ ive tO TlC POoe_le De} 1@gS oO yur y ; ‘ ee roy ol 

« Our pinion: Ot) ntcepeag | imp rtant . ear ea : eet. “169 eae 7 na asylum for tiie spirit ot tiat Tens which Uil) iit 
formed as much on prejudice as on reason; and !iiamitabie bard, and she gave us many of | 7), ey a ee . on relative 
. coud be breatited freely in no oiver county alive 


In - “urope. Each character, Tartuile’s ex- have be 
by this 


‘epted, had a wreath of honour for their bard's ht flb-snedd 

} 0 fran, 

brow; “but Tartuffe’s Verse emphiatically ce- Mit TPOM, 
. wv } op 

-clared that he would offer none: as, haa tt . 


| 

| 

when an opinion §3 once taken le it is Seaswin | thein with such iruti to nature. energy and 

chanced, especially in matters not acinitting any cil- y CV. - 2 " or . | 

terion of certainty. When I went to the university, ; ©! cl, as tuily satished us that her dramatic | 

1 i of of; inion, as ao gg tata are, that the tale nis are OF nO Common order. On | ier 

soul was a dub tance distinct from the bouy, ana ae ae ’ . 

, ' ‘ Cidd?'¢e IM Une ge nd ac he 

that, when a man died, he, in cla--icai plrace, - ve d act of th j 
’ e ae y ave’ \¢+ e ‘ o SS 

breathed out his soul, animan erpioravit; that it | Feet ived with tl reat warmth of ap use Whic! 


2ece she Was 


) ,} ° ’ ? >) 
i é » \} } : oe be = . e ‘ \ . 
. . * a , . ° ‘ st + i" } . 742 aa 
then went, I knew not whither, as it hed comeinto |q JTondon audicnce olwar — , | not been for Alohere, the 2h ypocrites Ou bs 
hh _— ae ta , ¢ . . me : RsSUEINECEE AULT TICS QWays sO KindLyY end , ] a masked ‘Cst of 
ra poGy trom 6 knew How where, Bor Whe; aud | et ley hactnwe an the team: }.? continent n eht : till have revelled unmashed 
hia dwelt fu the body during life tin w.} : abated = hy ' 3» Oil Lise TEMES Meuse ice } ° , ,° 4? Mer 
ite ’ ' ‘ aaa > t sb ah ‘* . st ° ‘ ‘ . ae = . » ® iy oy 4 } ely } VW 
, , . é; te beneath the gar rb o iclity, in that middaen ? 
ot the body it had awe. i knew not, So avenv Sy 4 ki Ai. t aD) red OVePnOoVe} ' but iw CHR the f Sanict . “ies 1 Ho) ) 
; ‘ ° . ‘ , = - cates ~s . : ? ee mwe oc 6 ¥ ) ‘ riary VIS)? : 
rooted Was this i ui 1 of the ilight of the 30 ‘| Tris ; f ) slay Ry yur vv ~ } y ah ‘ Ont he ela which ho | be on § | 1s Sa 4 \. met 
‘ hith +f after des th. as wel $s of its havil er ed | she Vie y & eas rey, Vic mar, aiid ef CT, With ri’ a “ ene mNoUs OVE | 
wie “3 7 sti bees 4 wr City : Ae . 2 . . cK? ‘ . 9 £i1e 2OUSe Vas cra. wded, and t! t Li whaANnMNVUS 4 ebaddy 
-om ewhe re iret or that I perfectly weil rem ped ICC line scene. ye GO not Wish to ’ : Y dalic!} ae, it 
ber having much tledmy childi h apprehen Lipo Vficee Plarorava’e talons haw elias plaudits bt sp Oke SENET as delight. = : 
; 4 ; at. 5 ein . | es 5 ‘ vik ts 5 yOu ie — aud ¢ 3]! 
cfore I was te" ve ye ars old, with asking myselrthis ty ’ . s ee cn. 2 , ; ‘ .. * os watee 
qu 2stion— ‘Had I not peen tie on of NI ana 4a “ap i at a PVasi’ aiid we fa pede Fe! pre fa a eFaQa ime j sta s debut at iwabiia ba debe Cu. oj PY 
sor > 1 should swo hee PIMs. sane t emoarke ¢5 tha eymnathe «} ei ee , a te ee nme : ‘ 
Watson, whose son should I hav been Phis moth ur TeMarK 00 0 syinp ny of the Genguted | been very fortunate; notwitsvadaing ve Alany 
of the soul Was, without aon t, the ONsrring of pre- ! ’ : Sal are mn! tO 43) scp te } Lio! } Yr > 7 7 = fc } t ¢ ? } re tort Ol 4 ‘ 
3: . : i te 4 smIUC, o@fai if ic Ss€ { "2 Will } 1O Vi ' whigunuaits } ‘Our a7 ~- Lit? aX et ST 
iiice and ignorance: and I must an thie my - : - : SAPS WillCil HCP Wii piaualts Of the cout p ATLY, ana tie i ad ihere 
' ; . . : i i? Sewer, 4, . he _— <a im @ ‘ . . 7 . > | . “ od <? ’ . 
knrowlcdze of the nature cf the soul is pruch ¢} une | alia hail Gisiractea lament: L00S for her mur- | Signor Barb ala, she: aS recelvea mast co.U) for then 
now astt(@wnasthen. I have read volumes on the sub- | deror) Arthur. way . 1, = wet | 2 ee PAt..3 , PA, aly 
6 : -_ be i } fata cs re | Liiul @ Won from those Who entered In the c har acter ot \F > fr stieoe > 740 i. \ 1D i, = 
‘ect, but I ave no scrupie in saying, @hai l kp linto | C5.) mm : 4) , _— . 4 r r Now rae 
. 2 ) ir’ ad ‘ . > . . sear - q 
thing a ait oun FF ri ie? " _ { als n. Bish } a | UO Lita LUC ates r if the LO ke Wing ames vil ~ mn ‘ 2) 4 WE iy  iye dt} s a‘ d lw . 
Lhendatl, writlen stitial me is tee ait ‘ with ereater force, even in) York. has writt niny on tue events OF tH* toy 
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late English banker, 
France, and called The Banker of Rouen. 
It has been represented and repeated at the 
Fayette Theatre. —Quebec Gazette. 
SS nian 

VARIETIES. 

The remains of His Royal Highness the 
— of York laid in state at St. James's 

ralace, with all the pomp and honour due 
to his exalted ran ky ‘Thursday and yesterday ; 
shis day,(Saturday) the body will be re moved, 
in the . order offi ciall y anno anced, to Win 4. 
sor, wh ere it will be interred in S é 
Chaps el, in the presence of the royal farnily 

ind the most distinguished personages in the e 
kingdom. 

We have received an early copy of 
Revue Encyclope dique of the month of [ 
cember, from which we have taken the f 
lowing extract, which gives an account of the 
number of periodicals published in Lor cae 
up to the end of 1826:— 

QUARTERLY PUBLICATIONS. 

Philosophical and natural sciences .. 6) 
a eligious and moral sciences seeeee 27 
Literature and fine arts ...cccccvccce 12 

NTHLY PUBLICATIONS. 

Philosophical and natural sciences.... 17 
Kelizious and moral sciences... ees. 44 
/ 








-< reorsse’s 


ha 
Literature and fine QftS ...cecccccee & 
WEELKY PUBLICATIONS 
Philosophical and natural scieuces.... 7 
Religious and moral sciences ( 
Literature and fine arlS eecccccseeee 14 


142 
contributors to 


Potal woes eeeeee cenees 


M. Degeorge, one of the 
The Revue Encyclopédique, has given, in 
several numbers of this excellent Trench 
periodical, a short impartial review of all the 
142 publications mentioned here. 

Benefactors of Mankind. —A monk invented 
gunpowder; ; a bishop bombs ; a benedictine 
arullery, and a capuchin, (Father Jose ph) 
first suggested the introduction of paid spies 
in the police and lettres-de-cachets. 

Captain Lyon, who accompanied Captain 
Parry on the northern expedition, and is an 
excellent draftsman, has just returned, via 
New York, from Mexico, in the Panther, 
which was driven on shore et Holyhead on 

Sunday last. Ie liad been engaged by the 
tical del Monte Mining Company, and | had 
brought home a number of m aps and plans 
relative to the min es, all of which we hear 
have been totally lost. The letters brouvht 
by this packet were fished up, but are illegi- 


| 
vie fro! : their im immersion in the sea. 


_ sttinocks in dndia.— When Sir 
saiherson was governor-gencral of India, | 
most of his staif consisted of Scotch gentle- 
ni 0, Whose names began with Mac. The 
fonourable Mir. Fitv: 


uss od to call the 


f\"" mm ‘ Bi . ‘4 e ° , ° 
yy Lineit-sicuse, Alla iac ks’ ’ . ior, said 
ne, 6 it wo: ; i] } 
ly it you stand in the ldle of the court 
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are manufac- | 
tured at these fifty mills, six of which are on 
the machine principle, not less than two hun- 
dred thousand reams of paper annually: they 
consume from fifteen to eighteen hundred 
tons of rags, junk, &c., and give employment 
to about thirteen or fourteen hundred men, 
boys and girls. The value of all the paper 
made in that state, in one year, is estimated 
at about seven hundred thousand dollars. In 
New York there are more mills than in Mas- 
sachuse its, and itis thought to be a reasona- 
ble conclusion, that the amount of paper ma- 
nufactured in Six of the United States, will 
exceed that of the whole of Great Britain.— 
Quebec Guzetie. | 

LAWYER'S DECLARATION. 

Fre simple and a simple fee, 
And all the fees in tail, 
Are nothing, wae n compared to thee, 
Thou best of fees—fe-male. 

Mr. Hayter, the artist, whose works have | 
been frequ ently under review in The Lite- | 
rary Chronicle, has latel y been at Parma, | 
where he has made a fine portrait of Maria | 
Louisa, the imperial Arehduchess of Parma, | 
Bonaparte’s widow, who presented him wiih | 


a diamond-mounted snufft-box, in compli- 


| 





ment to his talents. The painting was exhi- 
ited in the Academy of Parma. and the art- 


ist was elected a member and cor 
THE FLOWERS. 
(From the French ) 
Viru each expanding flower we find 
Some pleasing sentiment combined : 
Leve in the myrtle-bloom is seen, 

Remembrance to the vreaes clings, 

Peace brigitens in the olive’. 

Jlope from the hi 


respec ndent. 


“ICED, 
ilf-close< ¥ iiss Springs 5 | 
And victory from the davrel grows, | 

And woman blushes in the rose! 





Miss Elizabeth Benger, the author of seve- 
ral well-known biographical and_ historical 
works, died on the morning of the 9th inst. 
She possessed an amiable disposition, a strong 
mind, but a sickly frame; her infancy was 
distinguished by a persevel ing attachment to 


literary pursuits in the midst of difficulties, 
and she eventually obtained the friends'sip 


of many distinguished contemporaries. 


Learning.—On this subject the admirable 
Selden observes: ‘Noman is the wiser for his 
learnin If 5 it may administer matter to work 
in, or ob age to work upon, but wit as well 


as wisdon — the ere y lite- 
rary fr ua. o once objected to ee eX- 
ay 1.) wit ¢ ‘las * Wi: “wi is born with 


. xT 17 
Buring the time the tate Mr. on ford edit- 


ed the Querterly Review, he rece from 
Nir. Murray —. a-yeur, and he gar also 
and 1 eovernment, to 
the amount of J Pid OO annual! Ly. 


ryt ‘ 9 
The Southwark 


stl wv 


pensions under 
chanics’ Institution 1s 
proceedin vy, though not rapidly. 
Ata recent meeting, Mr. Simpson, the ana- 
tomical lecturer to the Artists’ Anatomical 
delivered a far upen 
rruction of the human frame. which 
ion, and was pecu- 
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Kissing. —There is an ingenious writer, 
who ‘has some stout notions on the kissing 
score ;’ [ am not at all inclined to agree with 
him, being myself a downright monosculist. 
Let the lip and the heart go together, but— 
to one. I protest against kissing three hun- 
dred country cousins four times a year, twice 
at Christmas, and twice at Whitsuntide. It 
is by far too much of a good thing. D. 
Piutarch and Pope.—‘ I had rather,’ says 
the former, ‘ that there never had been such 
a man as Plutarch, than that he should be 
recorded in history, as capricious, unsteady, 
irritable, and malicious. —‘ Grant me an 
honest fame, or grant me none!’ exclaims 


Pope, who in this instance united the beau- 


ies of harmony and compression. 

Mr. Allen's History of Lambeth, the major 
part of which is printed, will be finished the 
latter end of this month. 

Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible is said to 
be the only edition of the Holy Scriptures, 
which contains in one volume, the authorised 
version, with the essentials required for pul- 


| pit, or study, or family use. 


Picturesque Beauty of the Scenery in the 


| neighbourhood of Nor thampton. —‘The countr 


around Northampton is finely varied both in 
surface and clothing. Gently-swelling hills 
and open vales luxuriantly adorned with 
wood, and rich with intervening meadows, 
characterise the scenery of this beautiful por- 
tion of the kingdom. I once passed through 
this country at the earliest dawn of day, and 
watched the gradual approach of the light of 
morning, and the progressive unfolding of 
the la dscape, with peculiar interest. At 
first, all the forms and objects were dubious 
and uncertain: the light slowly increased ; 
the woods were seen in dark masses on the 
hills, and the valleys were filled with a clear 
white mist, that appeared as transparent as 
water. The boundary line of this bright va- 
pour was distinctly defined, and the shores 
of this mimic lake, for such it appeared, were 
varied with little bays, and creeks, and pro- 
montories. Had a stranger to the country 
beheld the scene, he would have rested sa- 
tisfied that he was travelling in the land of 
Snortly, the sun arose brightly, for 
the higher ¢ grounds were not at all obscured 
by the dense vapour that floated about and 
filled the valleys. The mist was now in mo- 
tion, aud leaving the hollows where it had 
lingered, spread a thin veil of soft transpa- 
rent haze over the landscape. The novel 
efiect of this morning scene was highly a 
resting, and ¢ amply ly repaid the inconveni 

of a midni: ght journey in a stage coach.’— 
Riv ndes: ss Excursions. 
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SD 
TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tas Agents for Tue Lirkrary Caronicce in Paris 
are M. Mather & Co., Libraires, Passage Dauphine. 
We do not think J. R.’s Offering so happy as his 
former one. 
We are well pleased with the communication from 
our friend at Bath, and giad to hear from him that 





Dedicated to His Majesty, by Royal Assent. 
This day is completed, 
p3Ac STER’S COMPREHENSIVE 
BIBLE, with large and clear Type, being the 
only Edition of the Holy Scriptures, which contains 
in One Volume, the Authorised Version, with the 
essentials required for Pulpit, or Study, or Family 








frequency, end arranged according to their Deriya.— 


tions: by the use of which a greater Stock of Words 
will be acquired by tbe Pupil in six months than is 
generally acquired in half as many years. Price 3s.6d. 
bound. 

The Theory and Practice of Latin Inflee- 
tions, also by Mr. Haigh; being Examples, in the 


Tas Literary Curonicrs is there held in such | use, having copious Prefaces and Indexes, and more | form of Copy-books, to be filled up by the Pupils, for eg 
high esteem ; although it is not our practice to boast | than 4,000 Explanatory Notes, and above 500,000 | declining Nouns and Verbs. In two Parts, price3s, 6d. Elitat 
of our own merit, ve ure not insensible ef the honour Payaiiel Passages, each ; either of which may be had separrtely. Johns 
which attaches to being respectably quoted, and in lhe price, in boards, small quarto, #1. 10s.; large Modus Examinandi; or, Questions in 7 
this particular searcely a journal appears without | quarto, £2. 5s.; and on royal quarto, @3. 10s. Sold Parsing for the Latin I angus e , and on th G c Work 
paying us some tribute of approbation. in a variety of bindings, by the Booksellers, and Verb S pric 6d ope ner d aly rene Rev. 
ins Samuel Bagster, No. 15, Paternoster Row. <, ee f ni e- a L I E 
§ Ales oe synonyms OF ine e&panisia a age [LXx- 
Works sust Puptiswenv.—Armed Gyllenstierna. This day is published, in three vols. crown Svo. lai Jd, and Eluel hin Seas ie " N 
hy fo - Rieger ‘ : ps - ee ae plained, and Eluciduted by copious Extracts from the 
two vols. 16s.—German Roman< é, tour vols. #1. 165, price @1. 5s. boards, nost a -oved Spanish Poets Intended as as 
—Childe Harold's Pilgrimage from Lamartine, 7s. 6d, OSALINE WOODBRIDGE: a Novel | eee er a anentsh Dictlonake Boe ee 
eis Mantas tee Gaia, (an chen SALINE se “te | pendix to English Spanish Dictionaries. By L.J:A, 
Sophocles, two vols. £1. 8s.—Present State of Colom ‘Tne story is simple; the personce dramatis, | M‘Henry, Author of the Spanish Grammar. Price I 
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